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manifestly not be left where it 

is; the issues it raises are far too momentous for 

that. Let it be admitted that mixed marriages are 

generally discountenanced by both black and white 
in South Africa, and that they often work out unfor- 
tunately, particularly in the matter of the children. Let it be 
admitted that it is particularly embarrassing that the question should 
be raised in connection with one of the three British Protectorates 
whose incorporation in the South African Union the Union Govern- 
ment is constantly demanding, and at a time when that Government 
has committed itself to a native policy inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of Christianity or even humanity. Let it be admitted, in 
short, that Seretse has involved the British Government in all sorts 
of difficulties by doing what he has done. Does it follow that 
what he has done is illegitimate ; that he is being properly penalised 
for it; and that incidentally (though in fact it is far from incidental 
in the minds of a people who believe in justice and fair play) it is 
quite reasonable that he should be invited to London to confer 
with the British Government and then told he will not be allowed 
toreturn ? That there is likely to be a crisis in the relations between 
the British Government and the Bamangwato tribe, whose loyalty 
to their chief is both moving and admirable, is a comparatively small 
matter. The question now dramatically raised is whether Europe, 
having carried civilisation and Christianity to Africa, is to accept 
the inevitable consequences or repudiate them. Is it a good thing 
that a young African chief should come to England to be educated ? 
Having come, is he to be segregated from his British fellow-citizens, 
or mix with them and learn all he can from them ? Is he to meet 
no English girls, to make no friendships with them, never to find a 
basis for a relationship transcending all differences of tradition and 
colour ? A British Commonwealth that demanded that would have 
no justification for existing. Nor would a religion which held 
that although in Christ there is neither Greek nor Jew, bond nor free, 
yet between black and white an impenetrable barrier must be per- 
manently maintained. In this matter the Government is wrong and 
public opinion right. 


HE Seretse affair car 


A Truce in Germany 


For the time being the more exaggerated expressions of German 


nationalism are confined to the least responsible quarters. Dr. 
Schumacher, 


the leader of *>~ Ooposition at Bonn, can still talk 
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of Germany staying out of the Council of Europe if the Saar goes 
in, and can refer to the Saar itself as a “police state.” Eastern 
Germany can produce its spate of new abuse clearly designed to 
get full value out of the resistance to dismantling at the Hermann 
Goring steel-works at Watenstedt-Salzgitter, and to turn the Saar 
into a new trouble-centre. But in the latest speeches of Dr. 
Adenauer, in the German White Book on the Saar question, in the 
pronouncements of Herr Hoffmann, the Saar Prime Minister, and 
of the French authorities, there is calm and sweet reason. Nobody 
in his right mind will conclude from this that all is well. Com- 
munist propaganda is not a spent force in Western Germany. 
When a Bavarian representative said at Bonn last week that the 
choice for Germany lay between “the European idea and Russia,” 
he was not taking a mere oratorical flight away from reality. More- 
over, when Dr. Schumacher takes up the torch of protest, which the 
Federal Ministers have handed him with such suspicious suddenness, 
he at least ensures that the torch does not go out. And French 
eyebrows have been raised so high at the recent German outbursts 
on the Saar that the feat of staying surprised but calm begins to 
look a little unnatural. It will not be easy for the British and 
American Governments to steer a course in this sea of suspicion 
and affectation. But if we are determined to have order in Germany, 
if we really believe that the French policy on the Saar must be 
supported, and if we are determined that Germany shall become 
an honest member of the Council of Europe, we should find no 
insuperable difficulty in coping with passing disturbances in an area 
which cannot settle down for years yet. 


King Leopold’s Conscience 


There is only one question worth asking about the possible 
return of King Leopold to Belgium, or about last Sunday’s 
referendum in which the Belgian people expressed their views on 
the subject, and that is whether it will do Belgium any good. 
Presumably King Leopold thinks Belgium would be better off if 
he came back, though he 1s also very deeply concerned about his 
own personal rehabilitation as a man of honour. Whether ho 
thinks the referendum is a helpful device, or shares the opinion of 
many Belgians that it could only draw needless attention to the 
country’s internal divisions, he has at least shown some willingness 
to entrust his fate to it, for he made it quite clear that unless 
55 per cent. or more of the votes were cast for him he would 
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abdicate at once. But none of this is really helpful. Last Sunday’s 
vote of 57.7 per cent. for the King’s return could neither make up 
his mind nor help the Belgian Parliament—with which the final 
decision still rests—to come to a confident conclusion. In the 
meantime the Flemings are lined up on one side, with 72 per cent. 
for the King, the Walloons on the other, with 68 per cent. against 
the King, and the Brussels district almost equally divided, with a 
slight majority against. The occasional outbursts of bad temper 
which accompanied the referendum have done no good. They 
cannot even be regarded as a healthy release of pent-up feeling. 
The most convincing sign of approval for the surrender of 
May, 1940, and the subsequent assumption of Belgian neutrality 
in the war has not been given. The old scar must heal some day, 
and the real question with which King Leopold must tax his 
conscience is whether he is helping the healing process by holding on. 


America in the Middle East 

Fifty American diplomats have just dispersed after a conference 
in Cairo to consider the problems of their territory—the Middle 
East. The term on this occasion was used in its widest sense, to 
include Greece as well as Turkey, and Persia and Abyssinia as well 
as all the Arab States. This area has no political unity, but 
strategically it is indivisible, and it is reasonable to suppose that 
the defence of the Middle East against Communism was the main 
concern of the diplomats. Such defence must for the present be 
primarily political, or rather economic. In other words, the con- 
ference discussed how to apply to the Middle East President 
Truman's “fourth point "—the plan to aid underdeveloped coun- 
tries about which much is heard but little for certain known. It 
is too much to expect that the Middle East Governments will give 
a warm welcome to the American offer of help. In most cases 
their idea of what outside help should consist of is a large cheque 
and no audit. This is understandably not the American idea. 
Ideally American aid in the Middle East should, as in Western 
Europe, act as the final galvaniser to spontaneous efforts towards 
recovery and integration. But with the exception of Greece and 
Turkey, which are already recipients of American aid, there is 
hardly a country in the Middle East sufficiently mature politically 
to look a gift horse anywhere except in the mouth. The American 
approach must therefore be much more empirical than in Western 
Europe, starting from such points of agreement as the necessity to 
assist the Palestine refugees and the universal need for trained 
technicians. Even with this limited scope, economic assistance will 
be seriously handicapped by the absence of any machinery within 
the Middle East for co-ordinating economic activity—though 
perhaps, in view of the current economic war being waged between 
Syria and the Lebanon, “ activity” is in this connection hardly the 
right word. 


Islands in the China Sea 

Nationalist air-raids on Shanghai from bases in Formosa and 
other Chinese cities continue, and so does the blockade of the China 
coast, which is having so disastrous an effect on British and other 
foreign interests as well as hampering economic recovery through- 
out the country. A Communist force is reported to have established 
a bridgehead on Hainan Island, but combined operations against 
the Chusan Archipelago off the mouth of the Yangtse—possession 
of which is the most important single factor enabling the Nationalists 
to enforce their blockade—have been repulsed. One train has 
reached Hongkong from Shanghai, following a necessarily round- 
about route, travelling only by night for fear of air-raids and taking 
twelve days to do the journey. Evidence that morale on Formosa 
is improving continues to come in, and belated measures to improve 
the lot of the Taiwanese (originally—except for the head-hunting 
aboriginals—Chinese from the mainland opposite Formosa) are 
being put in hand, thanks partly to American advice and assistance. 
It looks now as if Formosa, though it is high on the announced 
list of the Communists’ military objectives, is strong enough to deter 
a direct assault by forces destitute of air-cover ; but the possibility 
that it will ever provide the springboard for a Nationalist invasion 
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is remote in the extreme. Chiang Kai-shek and his associates may 
be able to defend their reasonably well-found hide-out : but they 
are not the men, and they will never have the resources, to re. 
conquer the vast territories from which they were extruded with 
such ease. Meanwhile, though our diplomatic Envoy at Peking 
is not being allowed to make much headway in his procedural 
discussions, the position at Hongkong is regarded in Whitehall as 
sufficiently stable to justify the detachment of a Gurkha brigade 
for service in Malaya. It will be interesting to see whether the 
Cominform’s reaction to this move expresses itself in anything 
more concrete or less obvious than the inevitable propaganda 
gambits. 


A Chance in Kashmir 

After more than six months of stalemate there is now the 
flicker of hope that the Kashmir deadlock may be broken by 
peaceful agreement and not, as has seemed increasingly probable, 
by war. The delegates of both India and Pakistan at Lake Success 
have agreed to the appointment of a mediator who is to take over 
the work of the United Nations Commission, which was obliged 
to throw in its hand last September. This in itself solves none of 
the problems which have, until now, prevented the holding of 
that plebiscite to which both States are committed—in particular, 
how the preliminary demilitarisation is to be carried out, and what 
authority is to administer the disputed areas during the plebiscite. 
However, the fact that the creaking machinery of negotiation has 
once more been set in motion is a good augury for success. This 
wretched dispute, which ties up much more than half the budget 
of both India and Pakistan in defence expenditure and strangles 
the mutual trade on which the prosperity of each depends, is a 
luxury which in the end neither of them can afford. 


The Decline in House-building 

For the rise of its majority to 25 on the Conservative amend- 
ment on housing on Monday, the Government was mainly indebted 
to the Liberals, six of whom opposed the amendment on the not 
very convincing ground that they were not satisfied that the Tories, 
if they had the chance, would do better than Labour had done. The 
plain fact is that it is a matter for grave concern that houses are 
being erected at so much lower a rate than in the years before the 
war, and that in many great cities the waiting-lists are not merely 
not getting shorter but are steadily lengthening. The Conservatives 
had a duty to call attention to that situation. The fact that fewer 
houses were being built in 1949 than in 1948 and fewer will be 
built in 1950 than in 1949 needs a far more effective defence than 
the Minister of Health (who had declared that before the last 
election every family in Great Britain would have a separate house) 
was able to put up. What Mr. Bevan did say, when he had worked 
off the pyrotechnics with which he delights to gratify the benches 
behind him, was that the financial situation compelled some reduc- 
tions of capital outlay, and in a period of full employment more 
labour and materials could only be allotted to housing at the 
expense of some other equally necessary enterprises. That is an 
argument which deserves to be seriously met, but two observations 
may be made in regard to it. In the matter of finance, Mr. Bevan 
has the remedy in his own hands. He is coming to the House of 
Commons with supplementary estimates to the outrageous amount 
of £98,000,000 for the National Health Service. If half that sum 
were devoted to housing the outlook would be very different. And 
on the general question of priorities, housing should come before 
everything except perhaps essential defence. Good housing is 
fundamental to good health, and much of the demand for medical 
services today is due to the deplorable housing conditions. 


The Punishment of Violence 

Whether or not there is currently an increase in the number 
of crimes of violence (or, as one judge has maintained, an increase 
in the degree of violence, if not in its extent), the public is firmly 
convinced that something in the nature of a crime wave exists. 
And public opinion, whether well- or ill-informed, cannot be 
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ignored by any of those who are concerned with the en- 
forcement of the law—Parliament, judges, police and, last but 
not least, the breakers of the law. It is fair to assume that criminals, 
who are not among the more intelligent members of the popula- 
tion, are open to a considerable amount of auto-suggestion. There 
tend to be fashions in crime as in everything else, and it is not 
unreasonable to suggest that robbery with violence is now in 
ominous danger of becoming fashionable. All the same, the 
Government would be mistaken if it allowed itself to be hastily 
persuaded that the only remedy for the present situation is the 
immediate reintroduction of corporal punishment. Statistics are 
not valueless, and the figures for crimes of violence quoted in the 
House of Lords by the Lord Chancellor on Tuesday showed that 
there had been quite a marked decrease in the number of crimes 
of violence recorded in the nine months immediately following the 
coming into force of the Criminal Justice Act, which abolished 
corporal punishment. Figures for the last six months are still 
lacking, and it would obviously be an advantage to have more 
details about those that exist (how many crimes were against 
women, old people and so on). But the case for corporal punish- 
ment is far from being proved, and it may well be that the most 
valuable evidence on the inter-relation of crime and punishment 
will come when eventually the Commission on Capital Punishment 
publishes its report. 


Eternal Vigilance 

Various Parliamentary questions asked during the past week 
have found their inspiration in the recent trial of the extraordinary 
Dr. Klaus Fuchs. The questioners have reflected the profound un- 
easiness of the man-in-the-street and, at the same time, the difficulty 
the man-in-the-street faces when it comes to translating his 
uneasiness into sensible recommendations. The more panic-stricken 
remedies suggested by some newspapers and individuals cannot stand 
close examination. There is no need for any emergency legislation ; 
the duty of the executive is the same today as it was yesterday— 
to forestall treachery and to preserve liberty. It is true that the 
Labour Government has shown no conspicuous ability in either 
direction, but that is not because they lack the power or, it would be 
comforting to be able to add, the will. Anyone who takes the 
trouble to study the Fuchs trial must realise that the extreme form 
of Communist duplicity which it disclosed is not likely to be 
hampered by the various punitive measures projected against the 
Communist Party, either as a body or as known individuals. It is 
two years since the Government decided that Communist 
sympathies were enough to make a man or woman what is politely 
called a “bad security risk,” and this precaution, competently 
carried out, should be a sufficient guard against treason. The 
indiscriminate bandying of charges of disloyalty, such as has been 
going on in the United States for some time, causes distress to all 
except those whose secret treason places them out of the reach of 
conscience. Fear breeds fear, and a frightened nation can easily be 
persuaded to extinguish its own liberty. And, after all, the preserva- 
tion of political liberty is what all the fuss is ultimately about. 


Spectator Spring Number 

Next week’s Spectator will be a special Spring Number. The 
bill of contents is headed by a new one-act play by Laurence 
Housman—the latest addition to the series already familiar to 
playgoers and filmgoers. It deals with the old Queen Victoria's 
memories of the faithful ghillie John Brown, and it has all the 
intimacy and lightness of touch of the earlier Housman plays on 
the life of Victoria. Also in the Spring Number will be an 
important critical article by Stephen Spender on the poetic plays 
of Christopher Fry, a piece by Dr. Charles Hill, M.P., on 
electioneering, and three articles particularly concerned with 
foreign travel by D. W. Brogan, Dudley Noble and Freya 
Stark. Other outstanding contributors are Peter Fleming, Lionel 
Hale, Marghanita Laski, Walter de la Mare, Harold Nicolson and 
L. A. G. Strong. The Books Section will also be specially enlarged 
and the issue as a whole will contain about 60 pages. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HREE votes of confidence in a week, two on successive 

nights, and all pressed against a Government with a 

majority, first of seven, then six. This is strenuous politics 
if you will. The Opposition has certainly made the pace hot. 
From 1931 until this Parliament Governments have rested on 
great majorities mechanically rubber-stamping Government policy 
in the division lobby, and the division bell has summoned members 
to what often seemed a superfluous routine. Now the division bell 
shakes the nerves like the knocking at the door in Macbeth. The 
debate on the Conservative steel amendment which started the 
ball was almost as good tempered as a Rotary lunch. Mr. Lyttelton 
set it off in a minor key; Mr. Strauss, the Minister of Supply, 
was courteous and moderate presenting his case; and Mr. Eden 
wound up with his own lenitive touch which secured for him a 
most indulgent hearing from the Labour benches. Mr. Attlee was 
in gala mood. He seemed to find deep pleasure in drawing a 
portrait of Mr. Churchill as the villain behind all those censure 


motions. 
- * * * 


The scene on the approach of these divisions has been unexampled. 
The benches have been packed tight with members down their 
whole length. Others have squatted on their haunches in the 
gangways. At the Bar there has been, not the usual .thin black 
line of heroes, but massed ranks of them reaching back to, and 
blocking, the doors to the division lobbies. Nearly all the 625 
members must have been present. No speakers, however magnetic, 
have ever drawn such Houses ; not even Mr. Churchill. And this 
was the setting for Mr. Bevan’s reply to the Opposition vote of 
censure on housing. It was the end of the debate and there had 
been no more than a capful of wind of controversy so far. Would 
the lightning play now ? It did not. Mr. Bevan could not generate 
it. He was rhetorically a little below par. It was amusing to 
see Mr. Bevan setting debating traps for Mr. Churchill, who has 
been a dialectical trapper for fifty years. The vanity of it! Mr. 
Bevan was shocked by “the immorality” of the Opposition in 
advocating an expansion of the housing programme in the country’s 
present plight ; and he represented it as a betrayal of their support 
for cuts in capital investment. It struck the fighting daughter of 
David Lloyd George in the same way. 


* * * * 


The Minister of Health more than made up for any polemical 
shortcomings on Monday by mounting on Tuesday a typical 
Bevanesque offensive against the Conservatives. This was at the 
close of the debate on the notorious “ supplementaries.” He had 
conceded that it was the bounden duty of the Opposition to bring 
the supplementaries before the House but that did not deter him 
from treating the Conservative vote of censure as a “ concealed 
and cowardly ” attack on the Health Service. The election sounded 
very near. The Government’s supporters gave way to transports 
of joy. It was the first time they had done so in this Parliament 
But surely some of them must be beginning to feel that the 
Minister’s offensive-defensive formula is being overworked. There 
was nothing of the guilty man about Sir Stafford Cripps. In the 
most equable fashion he claimed that nothing was wrong with the 
supplementaries save that there had been over-spending on the 
Health Service through inexperienced estimating. That he is going 
to stop in future by putting a ceiling (the Crippsian jargon is 
formidable) on the present estimates. A Conservative piped up: 
“You said that before,” and the remark did not seem to many 
the impertinent irrelevancy it did to Sir Stafford. Dr. Charles 
Hill made an admirable maiden speech. He understands the condi- 
tions of parliamentary success. He was enormously respectful to 
the House and withstood all temptations to repeat his broadcast 
success. On Wednesday the House escaped from these agitations 
into the calm of a debate on transport, or, if it is preferred, on 
what Captain Thorneycroft called the savage spiral of transport 


costs. H. B. 
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CHANCELLOR CANUTE 


6 BELIEVE,” said Sir Stafford Cripps, “it is necessary to 
call a halt to further development of this service.” He was 
speaking, of course, of the National Health Service, in 

the Commons debate on the Estimates on Tuesday. But the 
sentence woke some echoes—of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
saying in his Budget speech last year, when subsidies were 
running at the rate of £485 million a year, “ Now that just cannot 
go on”; or emphasising, on the same occasion, that “ only in 
special cases, such as, for example, major changes of policy, can 
any Supplementary Estimates in future be permitted”; or 
denying repeatedly that the pound would be, devalued. A certain 
air of uniformity about these pronouncements, and about the 
behaviour of the financial phenomena in refusing to do as they 
are told, suggests the conclusion that this really is the Cripps 
policy and that he is not going to change it even though it has 
already failed. Time passes and nothing occurs to refute the 
conclusion. The continued absence of any really effective 
disinflationary measures, the apparent inability of the Govern- 
ment to see the economic dangers advancing towards them, all 
support the suspicion that they have nothing else to offer, that 
the Chancellor cannot even begin to retrieve the mistakes of the 
past five years, and that when the tide of financial disaster comes 
in there will be nothing left for him to do but to try to save 
his face with measures of retrenchment which will be all the 
more painful for being put off for so long. 

Whoever is Chancellor of the Exchequer when the next crisis 
overtakes us will be in some degree a scapegoat for the Socialist 
Governments which have never at any time since the war shown 
signs of steering clear of economic danger—despite the warnings 
of the dollar crisis of 1947 and the devaluation crisis of 1949. 
He will have to bear the burdens of those optimists who believed, 
until less than three years ago, that it was possible to have a 
vastly expanded home consumption and an unprecedented 
programme of capital expenditure at one and the same time. 
He will have to atone for the joyous adventures of Mr. Dalton 
who, when in his day he sat facing the oncoming financial tide, 
had the merry thought of commanding it not to go out but to 
come in, with results which must be described as utterly 
successful. He will have to take the consequences of a hand-to- 
mouth economic policy, in which the impossible is repeatedly 
attempted ; in which remedies, when they are tried at all, are 
half-hearted or (as in the case of the proposed shilling 
charge for National Health prescriptions) quietly dropped ; in 
which bitter necessities like devaluation soon come to be 
represented as something akin to virtues ; and in which the faith 
that a quart can be got out of a pint pot never dies, but only 
fades a little from time to time. It would be unfair to blame 
Sir Stafford Cripps alone for all this. Sometimes—though not 
very frequently in recent months—he has tried to stress the 
seriousness of the pass to which we have come. But as time 
goes by without the application of a policy of stern retrenchment 
his personal share of the blame will grow heavier. 

It needs something less than the vision of genius to see the 
dangers that are now closing in. The estimates of Government 
expenditure in the coming year clearly show that that expenditure 
is oug of hand. It will be quite impossible for the Chancellor 
to show in his Budget that large surplus required by sound 
finance unless he cuts heavily into the few large items which 
could yield really substantial economies. To list these items as 
possible subjects for economy is to seem to toll the knell of 
the Welfare State—health. national assistance, pensions. food 


subsidies, education, housing subsidies. But, in fact, any cuts 
would be so painful—with the one possible exception of food 
subsidies which contain a large element of sheer waste—that this 
Government will not attempt them until it is forced to by the 
onset of disaster. The most that Sir Stafford Cripps would say 
« the present vast health expenditure is that a ceiling must be 
put on it while the budgetary system of control is reinforced, 
But that expenditure has risen from an estimated £150 million 
for 1948-49 to an estimated £393 million for 1950-51. It is a 
pitiable retreat behind jargon to try to excuse this figure, which 
has been reached through accident, irresponsibility, overspending 
and miscalculation, by calling it a ceiling. 

Quite apart from Government expenditure itself—that largest 
single inflationary factor—we have to cope in the next few 
months with a probable breakdown of the wage stabilisation 
policy as the cost of living breaks through the six points rise 
and releases the trade unions from their promise. Prices can 
hardly be held down in any case, but the after-effects of 
devaluation in the form of a rise in the prices of imports and 
a shortening of supplies of goods to the home market will 
certainly tend to force them up. The likelihood that exports can 
be much increased and the adverse foreign balance kept down 
despite growing world competition is small. And in the face of 
this what have the Government to offer, except a few panic 
“ consequential measures ” to add to the present ineffective list, 
the possible humiliation of another devaluation, and the hope 
that a miracle will happen before Marshall Aid runs out ? 

The only thing that has been offered this week has been a 
Parliamentary performance by Mr. Ancurin Bevan to cover the 
disgrace of the £169 million of supplementary estimates. 
His argument that any questioning of the present health 
expenditure represents an attack on the Health Service as such 
is the very type of fact-twisting which shows that his patho- 
logical hatred of half his fellow countrymen is still there. When 
he looks at the people on the opposite benches in the Commons, 
behind whom are massed over fourteen million voters, what 
sort of people does he think they are ? Nobody wants to destroy 
the Health Service. But, unless the Minister of Health decides to 
restrict with vigour the present expenditure upon it, he himself 
is likely to destroy it—and a great deal else besides—much more 
quickly than those persons, inside as well as outside his own 
party, who realise that the present expenditure is more than we 
can possibly afford. Again, he playfully suggested that the people 
who should have been attacking the Minister of Health had 
picked upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer instead—but there 
was nothing really funny about this attempt to confuse the issue. 
The attack on the Health Estimates was an attack first on the 
Minister of Health, who is out of control, second on the 
Chancellor, who has not controlled him, and third but most 
important, on the Government as a whole, which is still, for all 
its talk of planning and control, not really in command of the 
vast financial projects with which it has saddled itself and the 
country. 

The responsibility for the serio-comic policy of commanding 
the tide to go out is the responsibility of the Government as 
a whole. But, in the last analysis, it goes even further than that. 
In the General Election the Labour Party gained its narrow 
majority with the aid of the really solid party vote, and it must 
be assumed that the belief that somehow a miracle will occur in 
time to avert financial disaster was widespread among these 
faithful supporters. But. even worse, there have been moments 
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when the Conservative Party, unduly influenced by some passing 
success of the Socialists—some temporary check on the down- 
ward path—have wavered and included more plans for 
expenditure in their programme than the national finances can 
possibly support. They have probably learned their lesson, but 
there must be no more such hesitations. As to the Liberals, 
whose election programme included the most solemn warnings 
about the dangers of extravagance, they somehow persuaded 
themselves that it was their duty to abstain from Tuesday’s 
division on the Supplementary Estimates. It is not known 
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by what fatal contortion they got themselves into that position, 
but it is arguable that in failing to vote against this most flagrant 
example of financial irresponsibility they made their worst 
mistake so far. But the moral remains the same. There is no 
sense in approaching the next few months in the illusion that 
the dangers immediately ahead can be overcome without 
hardship and stern decision. There is no more chance of running 
away than there is of forcing the economic tide to turn at a 
word of command. If the policy of retrenchment is not begun 
at once it may come too late. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


N at least one of the rare, regrettable occasions in the past 
when I have acted as locum tenens for Janus I have written 
something about health and there seems no need to 
apologise for reverting to the subject this week. If the Government 
want to reduce the cost of the National Health Service, why don’t 
they offer a No Claim Bonus and see what happens ? 
It would (I seem to hear you say) be very difficult to administer. 
I don’t see why. Everybody has a medical card. Nobody can get 
anything under the National Health Act except through a doctor, 
a dentist, an oculist or some similar practitioner. All the practitioner 
has to do, on seeing a patient for the first time, is to ask 
for this document and punch a hole in the top right-hand 
corner with an engine similar to those used by bus-conductors. 
If some other healer has already done this, he takes no action ; 
under the Strix Scheme the maximum number of holes which 
could be punched in a citizen’s medical card in a year would be 
one. At the end of the year people whose cards were unperforated 
would present them at any Post Office whence—the card having 
been suitably stamped—they would draw (say) £2 in National 
Savings Certificates. In the following year the card would be 
punched in the top left-hand corner; and so on. 
* * * 7 


But the details (except the size of the bonus, which would have 
to be carefully worked out and could be varied in the light of 
experience) don’t really matter. What is important is to 
recognise the principle that good health ought to be rewarded 
rather than penalised. Health is so invaluable that those who 
possess it can well afford to be generous to those who do not; 
and I don’t suppose any naturally healthy individual grudges the 
few pennies a week which he pays for medical services which he 
is lucky enough not to require for himself, or shoulders otherwise 
than cheerfully the extra burden of work which casualties among 
his mates or colleagues periodically put upon him. But he does 
the State some service, and, if the State acknowledged the fact I 
believe his numbers would increase. 

* * * * 


The International Theatre Institute (honorary president, J. B. 
Priestley ; president, Llewellyn Rees) is presumably something to 
do with Unesco, from whose Paris headquarters it sends me, un- 
bidden, its monthly bulletin called World Premiéres, published in 
both French and English. This comprises a summary of the new 
plays produced in various parts of the world during the past month 
or (in the case of Israel, Chile and Switzerland) during the past 
five months. In each case the title of the play, the names of the 
author, the director and others concerned in the production, the 
“duration” (including the lengths of the intervals) and a short 
summary of the plot are given; to these are added brief extracts 
from the notices which the play received. Thus we can (for instance) 
learn that the dramatic critic of Le Matin wrote of Pas d’Orchidées 
pour Miss Blandish that “ At times it all got rather boring” ; that 
there are two ten-minute intervals in Venus Observed; and that 
M. Poot’s music for a production in Brussels owed much to “ the 
fine performance of the orchestra, which in its turn was dependent 
on the high standard of musicianship among its members” (Le 


Soir). I suppose this publication cannot be wholly pointless, since 
it may lead indirectly to a Chilean melodrama being translated 
into Yiddish, thus benefiting the playwright, the translator and the 
cause of international understanding ; but I should hardly describe 
it as filling a long-felt want. 

* * . . 


Last week Sir William Beach Thomas, writing in these columns, 
attributed the decline of the urban sparrow population partly to 
the rarity of urban horses. Any sentimental nostalgia occasioned 
by his remarks will have been decisively cancelled in the breasts 
of those who read a letter published by The Times on Monday 
from a gentleman living near Rugby. He was exercised not by 
the disappearance but by the prevalence of horses in these islands ; 
their continued use in agriculture, he argued, was not only an 
important underlying cause of our economic troubles but a serious 
danger in time of war (when “horses increase the risk of 
blockade”). “Each horse,” he wrote, “requires from three to 
five acres of ground on which to feed, and this could very properly 
be devoted to production of human food.” I think he was referring 
only to cart or plough horses, and he showed conclusively that 
they increased not only our need to import food but also the labour 
costs of producing home-grown sustenance. My only criticism 
of his reasoning is that he attacked on too narrow a front. He did 
not mention race-horses, hunters and children’s ponies, which not 
only make no contribution, however inefficient, to agriculture but 
must far outnumber the well-intentioned quadrupeds who do. He 
did not touch on the question of dogs, on whom we annually 
squander I shudder to think how many tons of dog-biscuits made 
from the fruits of the earth: nor on the even graver question of 
cats, down whose not particularly appreciative throats we pour 
oceans of perfectly good milk. It seems to me high time that we 
accepted our national destiny, ploughed up the lawn and settled 
down to a life of well-fed security, with perhaps a bowl of newts 
to keep us company. 

* * * * 


For a question to attain immortality and the answer to it to be 
altogether forgotten must be a rare combination of circumstances. 
We all know that Stanley asked: “ Dr. Livingstone, I presume ? ” 
How many of us can quote Dr. Livingstone’s reply ? I came across 
it the other day in a recent American anthology called A Treasury 
of Great Reporting. Stanley’s original dispatch to the New York 
Herald, after describing how he saw an old white man in a group 
of natives, ended as follows: 

“TI am shaking hands with him. We raise our hats, and I say: 
‘Dr. Livingstone, I presume ?’ And he says: ‘ Yes.’ Finis coronat 
opus.” 

In a travel book published subsequently a little more of the 
limelight which illumined this dramatic encounter is diverted from 
the rescuer to the rescued. “ And he says: * Yes,’” becomes “* Yes,’ 
said he with a kind, cordial smile, lifting his cap slightly.” It 
seems a very sensible reply. One could hardly say less, and there 
was no need to say more. I'm not sure that it isn’t just as deserving 
of immortality as the slightly superfluous question which evoked it 

STRIX. 
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France Rounds the 
Corner 


By D. R. GILLIE 
Paris 

ERHAPS it is the sunlight of early spring, the distant echoes 

of crowds cheering President Auriol in London and the 

sight of his own cheerful face on returning that have suddenly 
restored some buoyancy to the political situation in Paris. But, 
helpful as these factors are, it is likely that the situation is really 
improving, that the forces of confidence are growing and those 
of disintegration weakening. The Communists, as often before in 
history, have overstepped the mark, and are stimulating instead of 
damaging their opponents. Morally and politically France has 
touched the bottom and is coming up again. 

There were many causes for France’s profound depression in 
February. There was first the fact that for a year there had been 
no inflation; that a country which had been a drug-taker, with 
prices and profits, and to some extent wages, rising anything from 
44 per cent. to 80 per cent. a year from 1944 to 1948, had in 1949 
been relapsing into health, that dull, tiring process of convalescence. 
At the beginning of this year nobody seemed to have any money, 
and the tax-collector, though still with little justice or precision in 
his methods, had acquired an energy which in the long run is in 
everybody's interest, but in the immediate present is exceedingly 
painful. 

A second reason for depression was the withdrawal of the 
Socialists from the Government coalition, leaving it dependent on 
abstentions to have a majority over the large Communist and small 
Gaullist oppositions (small, that is, in parliamentary representation). 
There is no doubt a case for the Socialists’ decision, since it leaves 
them free to prepare to fight the Communists both in the rivalry 
of trade unions and at the polls whenever elections may occur. 
It had the unforeseen advantage of leaving the Government almost 
totally disentangled from “ The Case of the Generals.” But at the 
moment of the Socialists’ departure the only result was to leave 
the Government apparently weakened at a time when opinion was 
expecting consolidation in resistance to the Communist campaign 
to prevent French rearmament. 

The third occasion for depression was “ The Case of the Generals.” 
The French Republic has long been accustomed to recurrent 
scandals. The storm is frequently out of all proportion to the 
occasion. This is the method by which the wicked are recur- 
rently frightened in a country which likes its political life free and 
easy; that is to say, which does not normally set up any sub- 
stantial barriers between those in power and those seeking to 
approach them. Indeed, the institution of the cabinet du ministre, 
i.e., half a dozen to a dozen men who act as the Minister's personal 
agents while he is in office, seems to invite all sorts of contacts. It is 
formed partly of officials temporarily released from their normal 
service and partly of journalists, lawyers or young aspirants to a 
political career. It is an institution which to the foreigner seems to 
invite trouble. The immediate consequence of a French scandal 
is to cast suspicion on many public men, who are perfectly honour- 
able but may have been led into contact with the villain, or sup- 
posed villain, and to make a lot of people look silly. 

In this particular case the régime has been made to look silly. 
There has been little or no evidence, reliable evidence that is, of 
corruption in political circles; but a Chief of the General Staff 
has been shown to have treated Peyré, an obscure middle-man in 
the textile-trade and police informer, as if he was either the intimate 
friend of the most powerful men in the country or else a successful 
crystal-gazer. Ministers have been caught out stopping criminal 
proceedings for the divulgation of military secrets rather than have 
a scandal in high places. Somebody bustled Peyré out of the 
country, or turned a blind eye when he went. Ex-Ministers have 
been flatly contradicted by their former subordinates. Former 
colleagues in the Government have wrangled in public. Police 


officials have been shown to have interrogated secret service officials 
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round the clock till at last “they talked.” The entertainment 
account of Bao Dai’s representative in Paris has come to light— 
with the names attached of those who were invited, not those who 
actually came, and a number of items so labelled as to set every 
scandal-mongering tongue wagging. It was certainly no crime to 
accept an invitation from Mr. Hoang Van Co—it might even be 
considered a duty of courtesy to do so—but the long list of 
expensive dinners given by the representative of the Government 
backed by France in war-racked Viet-nam was not a feast to set 
before the French workman, who hates the war anyway. 
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The Communists, if they had wished simply to strengthen their 
situation in France, had merely to leave well alone, show them- 
selves strenuous redressers of proletarian grievances and active 
pacifists. But this was not their purpose. Rather was it to repeat 
at the expense of the French State of the present day the 
actions by which the Resistance had made difficult the 
supply and the movement of German armies in France. Strikes 
which delayed the departure of troops to Indo-China were to give 
young soldiers the feeling they had not their country’s backing. 
Equipment must arrive defective or at least delayed. Above all, 
the rearmament of France herself must be hampered and, if possible, 
prevented. Dockers must refuse to unload American equipment and 
railwaymen to transport it. 


The Communists can rely for direct action on a compact but not 
very numerous body of supporters, who require the cover of a 
much larger passive body of opinion more friendly to them than 
to the police. But it would seem that even amongst those relied 
upon for direct action there has been an inclination to complain 
that it was all very well for Deputies to call upon dockers to risk 
injury in battle with the police while the Deputies were sitting pretty 
in the Palais Bourbon. On the Government side the criminal code 
was meanwhile being carefully scanned to see if it gave the 
necessary definitions for the public prosecutors and judges to be 
able to act. The reply of the Government's legal adviser was that 
the code was in part inadequate and in part excessively severe, since 
it only permitted the death penalty in cases of deliberate sabotage 
of national defence. (In some quarters it is asserted that the 
Criminal Code was applicable, but the public prosecutors and judges 
of France wanted a mandate from the Parliament for applying it.) 
At all events, the Government asked the Assembly to amend the 
Criminal Code so as to give a greater range of application to the 
definition of sabotage of national defence and provide more variety 
in the penalties. 


It was this Bill that the Communists attempted to hold up, not 
only by obstruction, but by riot in the Assembly. It was to be the 
occasion on which they were to show themselves battle-worthy to 
hesitant dockers. But by the time they had forced the President 
of the Assembly to order in the Garde Republicaine twice to restore 
order, by the time that M. Francois de Menthou was in bed with 
a fractured sternum, and four ushers were in hospital, they had 
induced a spokesman for the Socialist Party (which had wanted the 
Bill radically amended) to say that this was no time for arguing 
about commas. The Government emerged triumphantly with a 
majority of 393 to 186. Meanwhile, the Government was faced 
with nation-wide wage-disputes as the result of the abandonment 
of State-controlled wages and the return to collective contracts. The 
Communists had learned that to call for strikes with a_ political 
flavour was to court defeat. Instead, their tactics have been to get 
the men out factory by factory, instead of waiting for negotiations 
to be concluded, and then considering whether the whole industry 
should strike. This method has caused less disorder than might 
have been expected. In the metallurgical industry the tendency 
all last week was to return to work. The fortress of the revolu- 
tionary strike, the huge nationalised Renault works which began 
the movement, got 65 per cent. of its workers at their benches by 
Saturday. The Communists have been defeated in the Paris muni- 
cipal transport. There remain plenty of disputes to be settled (and 
the Paris housewife would add the problem of cooking during a 
gas strike), but at least the French worker seems to be turning his 
back on adventure. 
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On top of these satisfactory developments has come the encourage- 
ment of London; a weary, somewhat self-disgusted people have 
seen themselves welcomed, honoured and cheered by proxy. This 
js no trifle. It is also no trifle that the head of the State, who in 
France has so often to share with the Government the steady fire 
of sceptical wit with which the French people keep themselves cheer- 
ful and the Government in what they consider its place, has come 
back with his authority enhanced by Londuners’ tributes. No 
doubt glamour fades. Big majorities in the Assembly are followed 
by small ones. The Communists are not yet discouraged, and their 
influence is still very great in the French working-class and amongst 
French intellectuals. But the courage of President and Premier are 
having their effect. French scepticism is beginning to resolve itself 
into French common sense. 


Mixed Marriages 


By G. H. CALPIN 
Durban 

HEN Dr. Malan’s Government introduced the Mixed 

Marriages Bill last year, it was recognised that its pro- 

visions would affect Europeans and Coloureds more than 
Natives and Indians. Marriages between Europeans and Natives 
are made criminal offences by the existing immorality laws. As 
for Indians, the disciplines of religion and the conventions of caste 
act as restraints on unions outside the immediate circle of family 
and community. It is seldom that an Indian marries a European, 
and still more rarely that a European male marries an Indian female. 
If there is any feature worth noting in this regard, it is the marriage 
of Indian students in Britain to British girls, rather in the way 
Chief Seretse Khama chose a wife in England. 

In effect, the Union’s Mixed Marriages Act gives statutory force 
to a social instinct and convention the violation of which meets 
with the sternest disapproval of all the communities concerned, 
and this, paradoxically enough, despite the fact that a not incon- 
siderable section of our mixed population is the product of such 
marriages or of extra-marital relations in the distant past, the white 
man being guilty of such miscegenation as the custom and environ- 
ment of those days permitted. 

The Act has now been in operation for some months, and it is 
possible to assess some of its effects. At the outset, apart from 
the objections of the official Opposition in Parliament, which con- 
fined its protests to the fact that mixed marriages are so few as to 
make the legislation unnecessary, the chief complaints have come 
from the Churches, the ministers of which are marriage officers. 
The Act places the onus upon them to decide whether the partners 
to a marriage are of the same racial descent, the test being physical 
appearance when other proof is not available. 

This places marriage officers in a most difficult position. A case 
reported in the newspapers is of a man registered at birth as a 
European who has spent all his life in association with Coloured 
people, by whom he is accepted as one of themselves. His grand- 
father, an Irishman, married a Cape-Coloured woman. He pre- 
sented himself for marriage to a Coloured girl, and the marriage 
officer had to postpone the service until he could confer with the 
authorities. Ina strictly legal sense the man is a person who cannot 
marry. He cannot marry a European because of a life-long asso- 
ciation with Coloureds, and he cannot marry a Coloured woman 
because he is registered as a European. 

Commenting upon the Act at its inception, the Bishop of Natal, 
the Right Reverend Leonard Fisher, who happens to be the brother 
of the present Archbishop of Canterbury, remarked: “It is most 
unfair to expect the clergy to decide the origins of those people 
whom they are going to marry.” “ The time may come,” he added, 
“when we shall have to consider whether we can act as marriage 
Ollicers at all.” On the other hand, a predikant of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, while expressing his sympathy with individual 
cases, maintained that: “If this Act had not been formulated, 
within a hundred years, we would have not a European race, but 
a hybridised people in this country.” 
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There are gradations among coloured people which make the task 
of marriage officers peculiarly embarrassing. The Coloureds include 
Mauritians, Cape Malays and others. They are by no means homo- 
geneous or free from those racial and group prejudices which, 
where they exist in the relations between whites and non-whites, are 
expressed by the colour bar. The Mauritians, for example, many of 
European ancestry, consider themselves the social superiors of the 
majority of the group to which they are relegated for official pur- 
poses. Some are so fair-skinned that it is almost impossible to 
distinguish them from Europeans To them the term “ near-white ™ 
is being increasingly applied in speech and print. 


‘ , 


Apart from these “ near-whites,” some of whom pass over and 
are accepted as whites, it is possible to see among the Coloureds 
a degree of homogeneity and cohesion which may one day give 
them a distinct racial identity, and which seems to fit the legislation 
designed by the Nationalist Government for their separate treatment. 
It is proposed, for example, as part of the policy of the apartheid, 
to establish a Department of Coloured Affairs with its own Minister 
and its own Civil Service, and to give special representation in the 
House of Assembly by placing Coloured voters on a separate roll. 


In the past, as was to be expected, unions between Europeans 
and Coloureds were confined to an economic class in which the two 
associated in employment and in day-to-day life. Almost invariably 
it is the European man who chooses a Coloured girl, few Coloured 
men ever aspiring to marriage with European brides. A curious 
sense of propriety exists which makes it less a social offence for a 
white European to marry a Coloured girl than for a Coloured man 
to marry a European woman. The opposite occurs with Indians, 
it being more usual to find an Indian male marrying a European 
female, where such marriages occur at all. 

Experience demonstrates that mixed marriages are practically 
non-existent between races and communities widely separated in 
culture and colour. Though there are no statistics, sufficient is 
known to cause surprise that so few mixed unions have taken place 
in so heterogeneous a population, a fact which illustrates the 
character of the restraints imposed by the conventional colour bar 
as well as the inherent fears which surround any departure from 
the normal. It should be added that in recent years some of these 
restraints have tended to break down under various pressures, and 
that without statutory action, in particular in the case of unions 
between Europeans and Coloureds, a gradual assimilation would 
inevitably take place. 

The policy of Dr. Malan’s Government is to stay this movement 
by legislative measures. There is a Bill now before Parliament to 
extend the immorality laws to include illicit unions between Whites 
and Coloureds. The proposal is designed to add to the safeguarding 
provisions of the Mixed Marriages Act, to reduce the incidence 
of prostitution, and to give a more general effect to the immorality 
laws relating to intercourse between Europeans and Natives. 


To that extent opposition to the proposal is not so vigorous as 
in the case of the Mixed Marriages Act, in which considerations 
impinging upon rights of free choice lend force to parliamentary 
protests. There is always a danger in South Africa, when questions 
arise touching the freedom of the individual, of arousing dissatis- 
faction among non-Europeans who, lacking the encouragement of 
propaganda, would not see in legislation of the kind under review 
any threat to their interests. One of the chief complaints, for 
example, which Natives have against Indians is that some Indians 
cohabit with their women. This was a factor in the Zulu uprising 
against Indians at the beginning of last year, and to it a member 
of the Senate addressed some supporting remarks. 

Enquiries among non-Europeans of all races regarding the Mixed 
Marriages Act bring the same answers. Regret may be voiced by 
educated Natives, Indians and Coloureds that the Government has 
thought it necessary to give statutory compulsion to what is a general 
moral and social disapproval of mixed marriages. Other than that 
comment, little dissatisfaction is to be heard. The principles in- 
volved of fundamental human rights scarcely enter their calculations, 
not because they are intellectually ignorant of the nature of demo- 
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cracy, but rather because many of them feel that individual freedoms, 
such as are known and practised in more homogeneous countries, 
require a different treatment in a heterogeneous population like ours. 
Many of them, it is true, especially Indians, speak of their national 
honour, and how it is impugned by Acts of this kind. On the 
other hand, they readily agree that individual instances, either of 
cohabiting with members of another race or of marrying outside 
their own race, cast no less a slur upon the whole community. 


Interpreter to Stresemann 
and Hitler 


By ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


HE interpreter is a relatively new figure in international 

afiairs, since diplomacy before 1914 was a more conven- 

tional exercise performed in French. Thus a_ leading 
interpreter’s memoirs* provide a new genre of historical material. 
Dr. Paul Schmidt began his career at the dawn of this profession ; 
he became the chief interpreter of the German Foreign Office 
under Stresemann and a well-known figure at Geneva. Very soon 
he inspired sufficient confidence to be accepted as interpreter by 
the non-German partner in various negotiations, and especially by 
Briand. In this way he was often the only witness at many confi- 
dential or secret conversations, while the nature of his profession 
to some extent divided his sympathies and balanced his views. 

A preoccupation with the details of language seems sometimes 
to have made Dr. Schmidt inaccurate in the recollection of incident ; 
on the other hand linguistic nuances are intimately connected with 
personal relationships, and the pictures he paints are psycho- 
logically convincing, indeed they are often most of all like a news- 
reel. In so far as Dr. Schmidt had a point of view it was a 
traditional Wilhelmstrasse one tempered by an indulgence which 
partly derived from his function. Since he was frequently employed 
to draw up the official record of the conversations at which he 
interpreted (and of others besides), it is often possible to compare 
the personal impressions which remained in his mind with the 
minutes in the German Foreign Office files. (See Documents on 
German Foreign Policy.) He points out, incidentally, that in 
Hitler's day there were longer and shorter versions of these 
minutes—and often none at all—since the Fiihrer in his caginess 
cut out key passages at will or forbade a record to be made. 

Dr. Schmidt served two very different masters, the first Gustav 
Stresemann and the second Adolf Hitler, together with his under- 
study Ribbentrop. His book thus falls into a civilised period and 
one of savagery. The first half is, in fact, primarily devoted to 
Stresemann, Briand and the old Geneva days. In it the League 
of Nations comes to life again together with the sounds and the 
smells of the Café Bavaria. Dr. Schmidt writes with profound 
admiration for Stresemann, but the tribute that he pays to Briand 
is more remarkable. In Dr. Schmidt's view it was Briand’s 
warmth and wit which not merely steered clear of a great many 
difficulties, but breathed a real vitality into the League. The 
most prominent British representative of the day was Austen 
Chamberlain, stiff and lean, the typical English school-mistress for 
all the continentals. He is described as frequently correcting the 
interpreters as if to demonstrate his knowledge and concentration. 
This is almost the only unkind portrait in the book. But Dr. Schmidt 
has the grace to admit that when he himself was corrected by 
Chamberlain, Sir Austen was right. 

There was an interesting professional development at Locarno, 
for the Germans there decided that an interpreter must be allowed 
to attend the more confidential discussions in order to grapple 
with the juridical sense of the things he must translate. The 
decision was not, however, practically carried out for some time, 
partly on account of Dr. Schmidt's youth. Quite apart from this, 
it is significant that Dr. Schmidt regards the final session at Locarno 
as the most impressive event of his life 


* Dr. Paul Schmidt: Statist auf Diplomatischer Biihne, 1923-45, 
(Athenaum Verlag. Bonn.) 
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When the age of Stresemann and Briand was superseded by 
the age of Hitler, the age of League diplomacy made way for the 
age of diatribe and blackmail. Hitler's linguistic ignorance was 
complete, but he accepted the services of Paul Schmidt unwillingly : 
the interpreter himself was soon condemned to the endless repeti. 
tion of the monologues which the Fihrer preferred in the place of 
negotiation. At first, however, Hitler lacked confidence with 
foreigners, and allowed the others to speak. For the British public 
one of the most interesting scenes described by Dr. Schmidt js 
that of the visit of Lloyd George to the Obersalzberg at the 
beginning of September, 1936. While Mr. Sylvester’s account in 
The Real Lloyd George put the emphasis upon Hitler's magnetic 
or hypnotic power, Dr. Schmidt rather suggests that it was a case 
of the fascinator being fascinated. It was Lloyd George, apparently, 
who delighted Hitler with his First World War reminiscences and 
with his condemnation of multiple alliances. The Fiihrer was 
bitterly disappointed when Lloyd George refused to attend the 
Parteitag at Nuremberg. He was, however, permanently influenced 
by his Welsh visitor ; we know from other sources that Hitler was 
ever after convinced that Germany need not have surrendered in 
1918, and determined that she should never do so again. 

About a year later the Fiihrer received Lord Halifax, and, almost 
exactly two years after the Lloyd George visit, Neville Chamberlain 
appeared at Berchtesgaden for his first meeting with Hitler. The 
minutes of these meetings have already been published, but Dr. 
Schmidt now gives thé personal impression—and the emphasis is 
different—of a rather uncritical third person. In the case of Lord 
Halifax it was clear to the interpreter that the meeting was a 
failure, and Hitler subsequently referred with scorn to the English- 
man as der Pfarrer. It was Goring, Dr. Schmidt thinks, who was 
usually franker and more careless than Hitler; who persuaded Lord 
Halifax to believe that the Nazis might be willing to attempt the 
peaceful solution of the problems they chose to create. As for 
Neville Chamberlain, whose first meeting with Hitler depended, 
like so many other critical encounters, entirely upon Dr. Schmidt, 
the latter felt more indulgence towards him than he had towards 
his brother. 

Dr. Schmidt’s accounts make some of Chamberlain’s reactions 
to Hitler quite spirited. On the other hand, the picture he draws 
of the Prime Minister at the Munich Conference, fussing over a 
few head of cattle after the main betrayal of Czechoslovakia was 
complete, is a good deal more painful than that suggested in the 
official minute (Documents on German Foreign Policy, Series D, 
Vol. II, p. 1,007). One is tempted to sympathise with Hitler, who 
apparently exclaimed, “ Must we waste our time with such trifles ? ” 
In spite of this, and in spite of Hitler’s obvious boredom with 
“ Peace-in-our-time,” Dr, Schmidt seems to have had no inkling 
that Hitler had announced to his confidants in the previous Novem- 
ber that he intended to destroy both Czechoslovakia and Austria 
remorselessly ; thus the whole Munich Conference was a waste 
of his time. 

On the occasion of the second Hitler-Chamberlain meeting at 
Godesberg a week earlier, Chamberlain, to whom Hitler had refused 
to submit a minute of their Berchtesgaden meeting, was stung into 
bringing Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick with him. It seems incredible, not 
that Briand should have accepted Stresemann’s interpreter, but 
that any foreign politican should have been willing to place himself 
at the mercy (for both contact and record) of a servant of Hitler. 
In studying Italo-German relations this strikes one again and again. 
Dr. Schmidt admired Mussolini, whose comments he always found 
brief and to the point—no doubt they were by comparison with 
Hitler’s—but it was part of the Duce’s political ineptitude that he 
allowed Ciano, who knew no German, to carry on the most critical 
negotiations in Germany without an interpreter of his own. 

Of all Hitler’s visitors, the most skilful would seem to have been 
King Boris of Bulgaria, but the most triumphant was undoubtedly 
the “Conducator” of Rumania, Marshal Antonescu. Of 
Antonescu alone is it recorded that he talked Hitler down, trumping 
the history of the German National-Socialist Party with the history 
of Rumania since the days of Roman Dacia ; of Antonescu alone 
is it recorded that on one occasion Hitler asked his advice. Two 
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others committed the unpardonable crime of asking‘ Hitler what 
he really meant—Molotov on the major occasion of his visit to 
Berlin in November, 1940, and, about a week later, Leopold of 
Belgium. It is particularly interesting at the present time to have 
this account from the only possible witness of the Belgian prisoner's 
demeanour ; the King had nothing, he Said, to ask for himself, and 
he refused to compromise the future independence of Belgium. 


The second half of Dr. Schmidt’s book is badly arranged, often 
repetitive, and tails off into nothingness, perhaps by design. It 
throws no new light on the basic facts of the period, but yet it 
confirms a great deal by filling in the, picture with gossipy details. 
Above all, it corroborates our knowledge of Hitler, not so much 
of his more odious and terrible qualities, but of his superficial 
ability, his moodiness and his secretiveness, despite which Dr. 
Schmidt one evening surprised him sitting hand in hand with Eva 
Braun. Adolf Hitler—to our shame be it spoken—dominated at 
least twelve years of European history, and his influence is likely 
to linger for many years to come. Indeed, it is partly thanks to 
Hitler that the League of Nations is often automatically condemned 
to opprobrium. If Dr. Schmidt’s reminiscences do something to 
redress the balance between Berchtesgaden and Geneva, they will 
not have been written in vain. 


Mr. Stassen’s Granny 


By SIR HENEAGE OGILVIE (Editor of the Practitioner) 


“ RANNY IS GONE ” is the title of an article by Harold 
E. Stassen in the Reader's Digest for February, 1950. 
The article has been reprinted for circulation to all 
doctors in the United States. 

“Granny” was a lady of sixty-two who died in London (Eng) 
in February, 1949, of lobar pneumonia, after the Emergency Bed 
Service had failed to find her a hospital bed. Her case was 
reported in our newspapers at the time. Such incidents, unfor- 
tunately, still happen in England as well as in America, but this 
one is used, together with a few facts chosen to give the semblance 
of verisimilitude, as the text for a naive essay on the working of 
the National Health Service in England intended for American 
consumption. Mr. Stassen came to Britain to make an intensive 
study of the National Health Service. The Prophet Jonah also 
travelled a long way, but he didn’t see much either. 


Granny died seven months after the beginning of the new Health 
Service, when the dislocation inevitable in the change-over was 
probably at its worst, and at a time of year when the incidence of 
seasonal illness is at its highest. She might have lived had a bed 
been found for her ; she might not. Mr. Stassen rightly points out 
that much of the difficulty in securing admission to hospital for old 
people in an emergency is due to the prolonged occupation of 
hospital beds by other old people who no longer have any need for 
hospital treatment. When everyone can demand hospital care as a 
right, those who have once secured admission are loath to leave until 
they are, in their own opinion, as fit as they were before. 


Grandpa is aged eighty. He is in a London hospital. He 
fractured his right femur on August 3rd, 1949. The fracture was 
firmly united by the end of October. By Christmas Grandpa was 
walking round the ward with a stick. He is still walking round 
the ward, helping sister and doing all he can to help his fellow 
patients. He walks very well. He does not walk perfectly, and 
he probably never will, but he walks better than many men of 
eighty who have never fractured their femurs. However he lives 
in a flat up two flights of stairs with no lift, and he does not think 
he can manage the stairs. He cannot be found a convalescent home 
by the almoner. So till some local authority can find him a house 
or a ground-floor flat, or till he dies, Grandpa will go on using 
the hospital as a first-class hotel that costs him nothing, taking away 
meanwhile 5 per cent. of the teaching potential of the surgical unit 
that houses him, and preventing two dozen duodenai ulcers or 
three dozen hernia or acute appendices a year from being cured 
by operation. 
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While the National Health Act has undoubtedly aggravated the 
bed-shortage by blocking hospital wards with patients who need 
no more than bed and breakfast, it cannot be blamed for all the 
other crimes that Mr. Stassen has piled on to Granny’s funeral 
oration. He says that it is almost impossible to be operated on 
for hernia in London without a year of waiting. He says that the 
total amount of surgery being performed is decreasing. These 
would be good propaganda points if they were true. He says that 
“ Londoners are now getting less than they once did and at higher 
cost—of that we may be sure.” Of course we may be sure of 
anything we want to believe ; many people are sure that the earth 
is flat. 

He says that “ since 1948 there has occurred a slight decrease in 
the number of young men studying medicine.” This statement 
will interest the Deans of Medical Schools, who are trying to cope 
with the most fantastic rush of applications in history. Throughout 
the country there are a hundred men and women anxious to study 
medicine for every ten who can be accepted. He says that the 
Act is “indirectly responsible» for the startling jump in Britain's 
death rate in the first quarter of 1949—a rise to 150 per 10,000 
from 123 in the same quarter of 1948.” These figures are nearly 
accurate. The mortality in 1949 was 149 and not 150 as stated, 
and that in 1948 was 123. But the corresponding figure for 1947 
was 171, so if Mr. Stassen had turned back one more page he need 
not have been startled. Mortality statistics, taken over as short 
a period as a quarter, fluctuate considerably from year to year, 
being influenced by such factors as weather and epidemics. 

Since Mr. Stassen seems to be interested in statistics he might 
have turned to those referring to infant mortality, which is less 
subject to these seasonal influences, and is therefore a more accurate 
index of the efficiency of the health service of a nation. The avail- 
able figures, showing decreases or increases in the infant death-rate 
per ten thousand live births as compared with the same quarter 
of the previous year, since the inception of the National Health 
Service in Britain are as follows: — 





England 
and Wales. Scotland. N.Ireland. U.S.A, 
1948 ° 
July-Sept. -4 —10 - 1 -1 
Oct.-Dec. —3 —13 -—15 -1 
1949 
Jan.-March -1 - 1 + 2 -1 
April-June -1 - 7 - 6 —2 
July-Sept. —2 - 5 + 2 —2 
Average improvement 
per quarter 2.2 7.2 3.6 1.2 


Mr. Stassen seems to have derived many of his opinions from 
“a brilliant young medical student more than half-way through his 
course. There was a touch of pathos in his voice as he told me he 
had decided to go out somewhere in the Empire to practise 
medicine.” Ten years ago there were one or two brilliant young 
British athletes halfway through their careers, who didn't like the 
war. They went overseas to Hollywood and preached moral 
rearmament with a touch of pathos in their voices. We got on very 
well without them. 

Every Briton who knows the United States has the greatest 
admiration for the American medical profession. He admires its 
independence, its courage, its fertility in new ideas. He cannot but 
be perturbed by the wave of socialised-medical-hysteria which is 
clouding its usually clear outlook at the present time, and demanding 
this sort of dishonest rubbish to allay its fears. A number of 
American doctors are hiding their heads in the sand, as the ostrich 
is fabled to do at the threat of danger, only lifting them out to 
hear the comforting chirrup of a Stassen or a Fishbein. 

They say, “We don’t need socialised medicine and we won't 
have it.” It is only the more far-sighted among them who are 
prepared to admit that change of some kind is at hand, and to 
examine the facts that make*that change inevitable. The real 
ostrich faces danger, and, if he cannot run away from it, he turns 
to fight it. When he fights, he usually wins. 
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« Capricorn Africa ”— 
Dream and Reality 


By CYRIL RAY 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia 


ED on the map, from the head-waters of the White Nile to 
the banks of the Limpopo, stretch the six colonies and 
protectorates of British East and Central Africa. They lie 

in an unbroken group—Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika ; Nyasaland 
and the Rhodesias—from the equator to the Tropic of Capricorn, 
and visionaries see them, federated perhaps with Portuguese East 
and West Africa and the Belgian Congo, as a vast united “ Capricorn 
Africa,” able to absorb Europe's surplus people, able to support 
a white population of 150 millions and a black population as great, 
able to buttress the Western democracies against a Communist 
drive south-east from the Caspian or southwards from China. 

That is the dream, as you can héar it from settlers in Nairobi, 
or read it in pamphlets and magazine articles in Salisbury. So far, 
yet, is the dream fiom coming true that to make the long but 
simple journey between those two British capitals, from Kenya to 
Southern Rhodesia, through British territory all the way, the British 
traveller must fill in one currency declaration and submit tc two 
customs examinations. He must not take more than five pounds 
from any East African territory into Northern Rhodesia—where in 
any case he must change what money he has into a different 
currency—and he is liable to pay duty on what he carries from 
Northern into Southern Rhodesia, whose own home-produced 
cigarettes cost half as much again as they do after they have been 
exported to the neighbouring British territory to the north 

The three East African territories—Kenya, Uganda and Tangan- 
yika ; one colony, one protectorate and one mandated territory— 
enjoy a common currency and some measure of co-ordination of 
common services through the East African High Commission. For 
the Rhodesias and Nyasaland, one self-governing colony and two 
protectorates, also with a common currency, the Central African 
Council provides such relatively trifling common services as a 
meteorological office, a statistical bureau, an archivist and a docu- 
mentary film unit. Yet it is here, in the Central African territories, 
that there has been the strongest urge towards a federation or an 
amalgamation, and there seems little doubt that if ever there is to 
be a Capricorn dominion it will grow from a Rhodesian centre. 


But it is equally clear at present that progress towards a federation 
even of the two Rhodesias has suffered a set-back. It is a dozen 
years since the Bledisloe CCommission expressed its belief that the 
eventual amalgamation of the three Central African territories was 
not only desirable but inevitable. It is only twelve months since 
delegates from the three territories agreed unanimously at the 
Victoria Falls Conference to a federal constitution, and set up 
committees to work on it. But the committees, faced with con- 
stitutional problems beyond their power to answer, have downed 
tools and been forgotten, and Sir Godfrey Huggins, the Prime 
Minister of Southern Rhodesia, has stated that federation has 
reached deadlock. Here in Salisbury the sights are trained on 
dominion status for Southern Rhodesia alone; in Northern 
Rhodesia only such ardent spirits as Mr. Roy Welensky, leader 
of the non-official members of the Legislative Council at Lusaka, 
keep the idea of Rhodesian unity alive. 

The chief reasons for the present deadlock are the differences of 
constitution between the territories, the differences in social and 
economic structure, the differences between their native policies. 
Southern Rhodesia is “ white-man’s country "—a country in which 
the grandchildren of original settlers, the second generation to be 
Rhodesians born, are themselves grown-up, and have roots in the 
country far deeper than those of the tobacco plants out of which 
they build their handsome homes and run their big cars. They 
are jealous of their quarter of a century of self-government, quicker 
to resent and repudiate interference from Whitehall than are the 
white inhabitants of Northern Rhodesia, only 30,000 strong to 
Southern Rhodesia’s 120,000, half of them Colonial-Office admini- 
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strators or miners in the copper-belt, many born in Britain or in 
South Africa and promising themselves to die there. 

Unlike self-governing Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia 
and small, under-developed Nyasaland, with its tiny white popula- 
tion, are protectorates, their native peoples regarded by the Colonial 
Office as its wards, whose views must be heard before federation 
can be approved, and who must be represented in any central 
government that is formed. What is odd, but revealing, is that 
while the expressed views of the Africans of the two northern 
territories show a fear of Southern Rhodesia’s native policy—q 
fear that racial discrimination and repression are spreading north- 
wards from the Union of South Africa and would prevail in any 
federation of which Southern Rhodesia is the senior partner— 
those of Southern Rhodesia’s own Africans are that their higher 
standard of living must be safeguarded, and that they “do not 
want,” in the words of a delegate to the recent African Native 
Congress in Salisbury, “to be held back for thirty or forty years 
while the Africans of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland try to 
catch up.” Although there are certain limitations as to native affairs 
in Southern Rhodesia’s rights of self-government, the colony has 
developed a native policy that is as clearly different from the 
Colonial Office’s policy of trusteeship in the protectorates as it is 
claimed by Southern Rhodesians to differ from the “ horizontal 
colour-bar ” of the Union. 

Defined by Lord Bledisloe’s Commission of 1938 as the policy 
of “ parallel development,” it is now referred to as that of the 
“ vertical colour-bar ” or “ the twin pyramids.” Briefly, the theory 
is that, while in South Africa the African can never rise above being 
a helot of the white man, in Southern Rhodesia he can rise to the 
top of the tree, a tree as high as the white man’s—but a separate 
tree. It is a policy of apartheid, but of apartheid applied more 
logically and, no doubt, more humanely than that of Dr. Malan. 
It is a policy that has not until now been as clearly defined as it 
is clearly understood, but which is to appear specifically stated in 
a pamphlet due from Salisbury in the course of the next month, 
with a commendatory foreword from Sir Godfrey Huggins. The 
Africans of the northern protectorates, it is already obvious, will 
regard it as simply a politer form of Dr. Malan’s racialism, and it 
may be a confirmation of their view that what has killed any sugges- 
tion, in recent years, of Southern Rhodesia’s federating southwards 
instead of to the north—and there was a time when it mighi have 
become a province of the Union—is not so much any widely-felt 
detestation of South Africa’s attitude towards the African as its 
bilingualism and the promise of a republic. 

Meanwhile, although it is true that amalgamation of the Central 
African territories seems as far off as ever, it is important, too, to 
remember that it has never been as far off as all that. Southern 
Rhodesia’s immediate goal would seem to be dominion status for 
herself alone; Northern Rhodesia’s is self-government on_ the 
present Southern Rhodesia pattern. The latter is possibly the 
nearer. Already the Governor's Executive Council has to carry 
the same weight of “ unofficial * opinion—that is of the opinion of 
the elected and nominated members of the Legislative Council— 
as does the Legislative Council itself, where the official members 
are outnumbered by “ unofficials,” and one of its members has 
recently been turned off at the behest of the leader of the Legislative 
Council’s non-official members. It was the same leader as 
persuaded the British South Africa Company to part with twenty 
per cent. of its annual revenue from the copper mines—a tax that 
the Colonial Office had said it could not levy—and to give up its 
rights altogether in thirty-seven years’ time. 

It would be easier for two self-governing Rhodesias to amal- 
gamate than it is for amalgamation to be engineered at present 
between a self-governing colony and a protectorate. Nyasaland’s 
coming-in would seem to be a matter of indifference to everybody 
but its own native population. With its increasing wealth from 
copper, Northern Rhodesia’s revenue has grown in five years from 
a quarter of Southern Rhodesia’s to more than half—a telling 
argument to present to the Southern Rhodesian tax-payer. What 
is surprising in these territories that dream of Capricorn Africa is 
how small compared with the vastness of the dream are the 
arguments that tell for and against the smallest of amalgamations. 
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+ 
Tir Nan Og 
By STEWART SANDERSON (University of Edinburgh) 


HE island lies many miles away. Its cliffs rise sheer from 

the water, even where the constant waves have corroded 

long inlets and tortuous channels, a chasm big enough for 
a battleship and creeks that will hardly take a dinghy. There is 
only one place where the land slopes in gentle welcome to the 
sea, where a curving embrace of sand hugs the waters of Alinda 
Bay. Elsewhere the enmity of land and sea is apparent; the 
island, proud as Achilles, has not compromised. The cliffs rise 
sheer from the sea, marked with red naked scars where huge sections 
of the grey-brown rock have collapsed Only at Alinda Bay are the 
elements of earth and water yoked peacefully together. 

The town climbs up the rock-face at the southern point of the 
bay. It dares not intrude on the fertile soil of the plain. Fruit and 
vegetables from the plaii, fish from the bay; from the air comes 
winter rain, to be guarded in underground cisterns from the jealous 
fire of the sun. The elements govern the lives of the people and 
shape the plan of their town, a straggling town of square houses 
washed white or blue or red, a town that clambers up two narrow 
lanes to the square on the shoulder of the hill. A ruined castle, 
carved out of the rock by the knights of St. John of Jerusalem, 
straddles the crest of this hill. It looks proudly across the town to 
the other hills of the island, and its crumbling battlements command 
the town and the plain and the sea, a sweep of the Aegean that 
wrinkles its way across to the mountain-wall of Turkey. One other 
building perches on a spur of the hill. It is a red-tiled Byzantine 
church, dominated by the Crusader castle. Three windmills, round 
and squat, shorn off unexpectedly at the top, stand on the ridge 
between the castle and Piatanos Square. Their wooden vanes creak 
uneasily in the light winds of summer and whirl like Catherine- 
wheels in the winter gale. Apart from these, there are no buildings 
in the island except the square houses of the town, spilt like a box 
of bricks down the rocky slopes of the hill. A stone jetty noses 
out into the bay. 

The fishing-boats lie along the jetty, nudging each other with the 
laughing waves. They are painted the colour of the sea, blue for 
the deep water, green for the sandy shallows. Some of them have 
brightly-painted eyes, others a name on the transom. There is a 
smell of diesel oil and fish and tar about them; their brown sails 
aod canvas-dodgers are smudged with grease. The phut-phut-phut 
of their single-cylinder engines. a haze of blue smoke and the rattle 
of anchor-cables show that they are putting out to sea. When they 
return they will bring catches of silver tunny, which are weighed 
out in pailfuls and sold to the women on the jetty. 

Other boats are to be found here, too—a trim little boat with 
orange sails ; dinghies which the youths take out at night along 
the shallows of the bay Their carbide-lamps can be seen bobbing 
like fireflies over the water as they spear the red mullet and collect 
octopus and /angouste from their baited pots. The ribs of a half- 
built boat are chocked up on a crude slipway. Sometimes a big 
caique of fifty or seventy tons will run of an evening into the bay 
The anchor splashes. The caique swings round its cable and drops 
stern to the jetty. The lettering on the transom is spelt out : Samos, 
Chios, even the Piraeus. The brown-skinned crew speak with a 
different intonation ; they have strange tales to tell and curious news. 
At sunrise two stooping figures swing rhythmically before the 
stumpy mast, and the caique draws away from the jetty as the 
cable clanks home. There is a splutter from the motor, the anchor 
is aweigh, and the strangers depart. The island once more remains 
withdrawn from the world. 

Life on the island is concentrated on Platanos Square. It radiates 
from here in ever-diminishing intensity down the hill, across the 
plain, and up the further slopes till it reaches the last scattered goat- 
herd with his melancholy flute Only at certain times of day and 
at certain seasons of the year does the centre shift—to the jetty 
when the boats come in, to the fields at planting and harvest, to 
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the church at the Easter festival. Otherwise Platanos Square is 
the focus of life on the island. 

Despite its name, there are no plane-trees in the square. At mid- 
day not a scrap of shade is to be found in the dusty rectangle ; in 
the late afternoon the walls throw lengthening shadows across, and 
men emerge from their shuttered sleep and congregate in the café. 
They do not sit outside, for drinking is a man’s business and to be 
conducted away from the prying eyes of women. The café has 
a bare wooden floor, four pitted tables and a varnished bar. 
Gnarled knuckles in a corner clap dominoes into angular patterns. 
Glasses of ouzo and of strong red wine are poured from wicker- 
covered demijohns. On the bar there is a bottle of ouzo with the 
pungent twig of a mountain-plant in it. Nobody drinks from that 
bottle. Nobody knows why it is there. There is plenty of ouzo 
in the demijohns, and there are plenty of topics to discuss without 
turning to a bottle which has always been there and always will. 
In the café there is talk of women, of prospects for the harvests of 
land and sea, of guile on a heroic scale, of dollars remitted by 
sponge-fishers in the Gulf of Florida. The steady click of dominoes 
punctuates the conversation. 

Towards evening the workers come back from the fields. Many 
of them are boys ; many of them the wives of the men in the café. 
The women wear black, and have kerchiefs round their heads. 
Their figures are thickened and bent with toil and with child-bearing. 
In the café their men talk of the lissom girls who will emerge in 
the evening, to climb the streets of the town and stroll in groups 
around the square. In the evening there will be music in the café, 
a thrumming guitar and voices singing together. The drinking will 
be deeper, the gaming more reckless. Sometimes a solitary youth 
will break into a dance, swooping and backing to the rhythm of 
the guitar. Sometimes the whole town will dance, young and old, 
shoulder to shoulder, in a daft caper round the square. 

Next morning there will be work again. There are goats to be 
tended, vines to be trained, olive-groves to be tilled. The market 
in the square will be piled high with egg-fruit and melons, grapes, 
currants and figs. Mimosa and oleander, asphodel, hibiscus, bou- 
gainvillea, even the yellow broom, have their time and place in the 
square. At midday the town retires. Children run shrieking from 
school, while the priest meanders behind them, head bent over the 
cobbles. His hair is wound into a bun beneath his black stove- 
pipe hat, and horn-rimmed spectacles distinguish him as a man 
of learning. He, too, will rest after his meal. There is a smell 
of salted fish cooking in olive oil, a whiff of burnt coffee and 
pungent tobacco. The other smells of the island are not found in 
the town—crushed eucalyptus-leaves, thick incense, mountain- 
thyme ; towards the end of the summer the heavy fumes of the 
vintage. , 

The seasons come and go with an easy gait. In the last days 
of winter the sea is stained yellow with soil washed down from the 
terraced hills. Spring comes overnight with sunshine and clear 
flowers. As the summer unrolls itself colours grow richer and 
darker. Only the olive-trees purl silver in the breeze, cutting across 
dull vines and grey-brown rock Autumn comes late in the year, 
brooding over the island. a 

One can never visit that island with its steady life between the 
earth and the sapphire sea. One can never relive one’s youth, the 
green years devoured by the locust. There will be other islands, 
of course, breasting the Atlantic or sweltering in jungle heat; but 
not that island. It lies many miles away 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


FORTNIGHT ago upon this page I made a passing but 
friendly reference to the Maltese poodle possessed by 
Publius and elegantly lauded in one of Martial’s more 
delicate poems. Any mention of animals is sure to stir the finest 
feelings in the British breast. My allusion to little Issa (who slept 
so gently on Publius’s pillow) induced some kind person to send 
me a book which describes with careful detail how, in fact, the 
ancients treated their animals. The book is called Animals for 
Show and Pleasure in Ancient Rome, is written by Mr. George 
Jennison, and was published in 1937 by the Manchester University 
Press. Mr. Jennison, who has spent a life-time “ in practical contact 
with wild animals,” and who was at one time connected with the 
Manchester Zoo, contends that there are many points which are 
obvious to the trained naturalist but which might escape the 
attention or the understanding of the classical scholar. I am sure 
that Mr. Jennison is right. What Newcastle scholar, for instance, 
would know that one of the most difficult feats of animal-training 
is to induce stags to wear harness ? A man might have spent many 
years in editing Tertullian, and yet be ignorant of the methods 
employed for transporting leopards or the precautions taken when 
these savage beasts reached Rome. Mr. Jennison knows all about 
these matters, and is able to combine wide reading of the classical 
authors with specialised knowledge of how animals behave. He 
assures us, for instance, that all wild animals much enjoy foreign 
travel ; that in the course of their journey they are so entertained 
by observing new sights and sounds that_they do not really mind 
having an uncomfortable cage, and that the truly boring time only 
comes when they reach the capital and are housed in a great gaunt 
cage which never moves. I am obliged to Mr. Jennison for telling 
me that lions attached to travelling circuses are happier than those 
who are allotted spacious residential quarters in Regent’s Park. 
It is nice being given new ideas. 
* * * + 
Mr. Jennison’s studious work is mainly concerned with the 
Romans, and his references to the Greeks are few and slight. He 
tells us, however (a fact which I did not know), that Seleucus the 
First presented a tiger to the city of Athens. No Athenian had 
ever seen a tiger before, and there must have been much excitement 
and a perfect fountain of chatter when the beast first appeared in 
the agora. Thereafter, as the novelty wore off, the Athenians would 
have neglected their tiger, not from inhumanity, but from utter 
ignorance of the manner in which such animals should be housed 
and fed. Starved and mangy, the tiger must have lingered on, 
and at night, when the little lights came out on the hill, his growls 
of discontent must have echoed from the precipices of the Acropolis. 
Greek cruelty was seldom deliberate, whereas Roman cruelty was 
planned at great expense. This book should not be read by those 
who have been taught to admire the Roman virtues, since it con- 
stitutes one of the most damning indictments of that repugnant 
race that I have ever read. But the Greeks were, and still are, the 
most charming people that have ever graced this earth. What they 
enjoyed doing with the few wild animals which their poverty enabled 
them to acquire was to put garlands around their necks and take 
them in pomp and procession through the streets. The Alexandrians, 
as always, exaggerated and vulgarised this pretty process (we hear 
of Ptolemy II organising a procession which took all day to pass 
the Stadium, and which contained such items as eight pairs of 
ostriches in harness), but the Athenians decorated their animals 
tastefully before they cut their throats. 
* . - * 


Then came the Romans and their brutish ways. I should be well 
prepared to admire the old republican gravitas had they been a 
little less self-satisfied about it; but austerity, which in the best 
conditions is the least defensible of virtues, becomes wholly in- 
tolerable when accompanied by pompous self-esteem. The moment 


a Roman forgot about his gravitas he became a swine from the 
stable of Epicurus, and there were no limits to the obscene vulgarity 
in which he would indulge. Even those who are impressed by the 
manliness of the Romans, by their beastly efficiency and their high 
juridical gifts ; even those who forgive them their dull, drab minds, 
their vulgar ostentation, or the atrocious gluttony in which those 
bloated bodies would indulge; even those who revere the Capitol 
as a symbol of pacification an! power; even the most fervent 
defender of the Romans cannot excuse their cruelty to man and 
beast. Mr. Jennison, in the book I am describing, has made a 
very careful and detailed list of all the horrible things the Romans 
did. In the first place, they delighted in performing animals, always 
a sign of a low-grade sensibility. People were paid high prices to 
teach elephants to go through the motions of a comic and often 
revolting dance (lasciviente pyrrhice conludere). They derived 
pleasure from watching dancing bears being led through the streets 
by a man with a tambourine, who from time to time would bang 
the bear upon his tender nose. Experts devoted many patient but 
dangerous years to teaching lions to hold hares in their mouths 
without munching them. And baboons were instructed how to 
play the flute. It is wholly impossible to respect a nation which 
derives amusement from the sad artificial antics of animals or which 
fattens dormice in little boxes for the stew. 
* * * . 


Some of the processions in which, with their clumsy imitation 
of the Greeks, the Romans indulged were shaming in their lavish- 
ness. Different, indeed, were the simple pomps of the Athenians 
when the virgins would pass through the Propylaea carrying gar- 
lands and the boys would dance in front of the temple with wreaths 
of crocus and hyacinth in their black hair. The spectacle of Marcus 
Antonius riding with his mistress in a chariot drawn by lions is 
typical of the crude over-statement, of the utter lack of taste, which 
even the most confirmed admirers of the Romans find it difficult to 
deny. But it is when one gets the Roman to the Colosseum that 
one finds him at his worst. It was bad enough to tie prisoners 
to crosses and to sit there under the awning watching these victims 
being mauled by savage beasts. What rendered these performances 
all the more disgusting were the elaborate devices to which the 
Romans resorted in order to vary the theme of slaughter. A miser- 
able prisoner was forced to disguise himself as Orpheus and was 
rolled into the centre of the arena on a stage decorated with trees 
and vegetation and also bearing two bears. As Orpheus, tied 
invisibly to the stage, went through the movements of twanging 
his lyre, the bears began to feed on him and the audience laughed 
until they cried. Another device was to wheel in a stage which 
was formed of two tiers ; on the upper platform the victims, clad 
in pretty clothes, were forced to dance with each other ; at a signal, 
the trap-door opened and the dancers fell, amid shrieks of laughter, 
among the hungry lions waiting in the cage below. No nation 
which could enjoy this mixture of the savage and the jocose can 
expect to be revered by posterity 

* * * * 


Mr. Jennison has been at pains to collect material regarding the 
mass massacre of animals, the venationes, which the Romans so 
much enjoyed. Even Augustus, who was a cold but comparatively 
humane man, boasted in his memoirs that he had given to the 
Roman populace the pleasure of seeing as many as 3,500 African 
animals slaughtered in the circus. Trajan celebrated his Dacian 
conquest by killing 11,000 beasts in the Colosseum. When Pompey 
staged the killing of twenty elephants, the stench, the trumpeting 
and the blood was such that even the Romans felt he had gone 
rather far. But, on the whole, their nerves could stand any amount 
of blood and pain, nor did the shrieks which rose from the victims 
strike the Romans as anything but exquisitely ludicrous. Such were 
the beastly diversions of a beastly race. 
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THEATRE 


«Home at Seven.” By R. C. Sherriff. (Wyndham’s.) 


PuNCTUAL to the minute, the bank-clerk returns to his suburban 
home. Take care, you would have thought, of the minutes and 
the days will take care of themselves ; but in this case they have 
not. One is missing. Slowly, and with mounting consternation, 

Mr. Preston is forced to recognise the fact that it is not Monday 
evening but Tuesday evening and that he can remember nothing 
at all of what has happened to him during that twenty-four-hours 
hiatus. He is shaved, his trousers have been pressed, his shoes are 
clean.... Where has he been? Puzzled and perturbed, Mr. and 
Mrs. Preston can find no answer to that question. 

Soon they are much more than puzzled and perturbed. The 
steward of a social club has made off with the contents of the safe 
and has been found murdered. Mr. Preston was the club’s 
treasurer, is known to have disliked the steward, is discovered to 
have been short of money. . . . A police inspector calls. Preston 
blurts out a useless alibi As the net of suspicion tightens we can 
see that he more than half believes that he really did do the 
murder; and it certainly looks as if he is going to be charged. 
Then, at the last minute, a barmaid appears and we learn in a 
very plausible manner how Mr. Preston had a black-out in ‘ The 
Feathers’ (he had been near-missed by a bomb in the war and a 
car, back-firing close at hand, made his mind temporarily a blank); 
so his innocence is established and, although in the original version 
of this admirable play this was dene too late to prevent him 
committing suicide, Mr. Sherriff has—wisely, I think—relented and 
we are given a happy ending. 

The cast act very well. Miss Marian Spencer movingly portrays 
the apprehensions, the loyalty and the fortitude of Preston’s wife, 
Miss Meriel Forbes’ cheeky and warm-hearted barmaid is lifelike 
as well as engaging, and Mr. Cyril Raymond is excellent as a 
sympathetic doctor. Sir Ralph Richardson, who can never give 
an undistinguished performance, is highly effective as the dim, 
bedevilled bank-clerk ; but he allows himself certain mannerisms 
of speech—in particular a tendency to tack the beginning of a 
sentence on to the end of the one before it—which I believe to be 
very rarely heard except upon the stage and which do not suit 
the precise and literal-minded character of Preston. 

« Mr. Gillie.” (Garrick.) 

THis is also a good play. Mr. Gillie is the schoolmaster in a 
Scottish village. The promise and the aspirations of his youth, the 
book he once wrote, the offhand integrity of his character have not 
got him very far ; and even the humble niche which he occupies at 
Crult will not, we learn, be his much longer. A study in failure ? 
That is what the Procurator argues when in a Prologue and an 
Epilogue he presents the facts of Gillie’s life to a Judge in some 
Elysian court. But the Judge does not see it that way; there is 
a vacant place among the immortals, and he decrees that Mr. Gillie 
shall sit between John Wesley and Abraham Lincoln. 

In the Judge’s eyes, Mr. Gillie’s redeeming virtue was his capacity 
—an important contributory cause to his ill-success on earth—to 
discern in almost every other goose a swan. He used his influence 
with the young most liberally, interpreting the smallest spark of 
talent as conclusive evidence that its owner could set the Thames 
on fire. He was always wrong ; the white hopes whom he launched 
officiously into the great world became black sheep in no time. 
We see this process at work in the case of Tom Donnelly, a pupil 
from the pit-face, whose elopement to London with the doctor's 
daughter Mr. Gillie flouts public opinion by abetting because he 
believes that the boy has it in him to be a writer. In six months 
Tom is back, flashily opulent, a spiv parasitic on a patron who 
enjoys the favours of his bride, quite incapable of understanding 
the wry revulsion with which his old teacher regards this meta- 
morphosis. Mr. Gillie has sponsored another failure. 

He remains unabashed. He has lost his job, he is losing the 
house that went with it, nobody will publish the novel he has 
written. But the baker’s daughter has done some drawings which 
Suggest (to him) that she will one day be a great artist. There may, 
Mr. Gillie thinks, be some way in which he can help her. 

The urge to open cages, the intention to maintain and to promote 
artistic freedom—these are the things on which Mr. Bridie bases 
Gillie’s claims to immortality; and one can hardly quarrel with 
him, though it is permissible to wonder whether he has not over- 


By James Bridie. 
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stated the world’s case against the schoolmaster. 


As one Scot 
to another, I suggest to Mr. Bridie that in all those years Crult 
would surely have revealed to Mr. Gillie’s alert and sympathetic 
eye one local boy who did, in fact, make good. But that is only 
a detail, and as a matter of fact the play’s philosophy is only a 


small (though important) part of its entertainment value. This is 
very great. Mr. Bridie does not try to move us, and indeed seems 
deliberately to throw away his opportunities to do so, a self-denying 
practice in which he is loyally abetted by Mr. Sim. But he does 
set out to amuse us, and in this he succeeds splendidly. 

Mr. Sim's portrait of Mr. Gillie is a brilliant and detailed piece 
of work. There is in this actor a streak of the incalculable which 
goes deeper than contrived originality or than the mere avoidance 
of the obvious and which heightens our interest in his playing. Miss 
Megs Jenkins is excellent as his wife, and Miss Janet Brown gives 
a very clever performance as the doctor’s daughter. The doctor 
himself, sodden with whisky and self-pity, gives Mr. Gordon 
McLeod plenty of opportunities to over-act; he rejects them all, 
and remains admirably true to life. Mr. George Cole does extremely 
well as the pit-boy turned spiv, and Mr. Ronald Adam is effectively 
unctuous as a local worthy. The quality of the production, for 
which Mr. Sim is responsible, is very high indeed—well above 
current standards in the West End. 

“ Measure for Measure.”” By William Shakespeare. 

Theatre, Stratford-upon-Aven.) 

PLACES, like people, have their ups and downs ; and Vienna, which 
until we first heard that zither a few months ago most of us had 
associated exclusively with romance, nostalgia and dolmans, has 
suddenly been demoted from the glossy pages of the Christmas 
supplement to the seamier columns of the Police Gazette. Shake- 
speare, who never heard the waltz and does not mention the Danube, 
gave the city a slatternly equivocal atmosphere into which Lime 
would have fitted much better than Lehar ; and Mr. Peter Brook's 
intelligent production very successfully establishes the ambience of 
out-at-elbows evil. His settings are at once ingenious and practical, 
and his use of detail is unobtrusively felicitous—the tarboosh on a 
gaolbird’s head to remind us that the frontiers of Asia are not so 
far away, the domesticated pheasants in the moated grange be- 
queathed not so long ago by the Romans, who used them as poultry. 
The play, rarely done at all, can rarely have been done better. 

Mr. Gielgud’s Angelo is a very fine performance. Not the least 
of its virtues is the actor’s recognition of the fact that Angelo, 
though dead keen on seducing Isabella, had had very little practice 
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at this sort of thing before—a handicap at which Mr. Gielgud 
percipiently hints in his initial approaches to the problem. Miss 
Barbara Jefford has one tremendously important requisite which 
most Isabellas lack—namely, youth; and though its corollary is 
inevitably inexperience, her acting has integrity, and she emerges 
with great credit from a difficult task. The Duke is like an opening 
batsman who stays in all day scoring careful, fussy singles; Mr. 
Harry Andrews, rightly divining that we shall not hold his rate of 
scoring against him as long as he /ooks as if he was going to hit 
a boundary at any moment, does just that and makes an important 
contribution to the innings. Mr. Alan Badel is a good Claudio, 
Mr. Michael Gwynn makes something out of very little as the 
Provost, and, if Mr. Leon Quatermaine’s Lucio is almost too solid 
a citizen, no praise can be too high for Mr. George Rose's Pompey, 
who—never mind about the tarboosh and the pheasants—is the very 
pattern of an English rogue of any period. PETER FLEMING 


CINEMA 


« When Willie 
« Black 


“ The Happiest Days of Your Life.” (Carlton.) 
Comes Marching Home.” 


Magic.” (London Pavilion.) 


(Leicester Square.) 


Ir would be permissible to view with some trepidation a_ film 
concerning the unexpected billeting of a girls’ school in a boys’ 
school, but The Happiest Days of Your Life misses, on every 
occasion, the obvious pitfalls. It is, of course, fun at its most 
British, for in no country but ours is coeducation considered to be a 
demoralising and unsalubrious business. So we have Miss Margaret 
Rutherford, more like a flustered battle charger than ever, arranging 
with the lugubrious and outraged Mr. Alistair Sim to hide the boys 
when the girls’ parents come visiting, and to hide the girls from 
the school governors. That both these suspicious bodies of persons 
arrive at the same time calls for highly organised ingenuity, and I, 
for one, delighted in every minute of it. The circumstances may 
be idiotic, but Messrs. Frank Launder and John Dighton balance 
the lunacy with pungent pedagogic dialogue, and the farcical side 
though resplendently rampant, never gets out of hand. Supporting 
Mr. Sim and Miss Rutherford in the exercise of subterfuge are 
Miss Joyce Grenfell, who gives a brilliant interpretation of a down- 
trodden (in more ways than one) games mistress, Mr. Guy 
Middleton, Mr. Richard Wattis and Miss Muriel Aked. Certainly 
one of the happiest films of my life. 
* * * * 


When Willie Comes Marching Home purports to be a satire on 
American war pictures, and it does, at moments, achieve the satirical 
quite admirably. Sometimes, however, it forgets to exaggerate 
sufficiently the absurdities of Hollywood warfare, and, meaning to 
mock, remains to pray. In other words it comes perilously near 
to being another American war picture. Still, it is amusing and 
at times thrusts a brilliantly pointed needle into the balloon of 





“Che Spectator.” March 16th, 1850 


Tue chief business in the House of Commons last night was the 
financial statement of the year, by Sir Charles Wood, in Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. His estimate of the income he 
should receive up to April Sth had been 52,262,000/ ; he now 
expected that his receipts up to that date would be 52,785,000/ ; 
while his expenditure would be 50,583,351/ (/ess than his 
estimate by 1,625,000/) ; giving a surplus of about 2,250,000/. 
The whole income for next year—though the Sugar-duties fall 


short—would probably reach 52,.285,000/. . . . He took the total 
expenditure of next year at 50,763,582]; leaving a surplus of 
1,521.410/—say 1,500,000/. 


Much anxiety had been shown to assist him in disposing of 
his surplus. Deputations had advocated a reduction on tea... 
the duty on bricks, windows and soap ; that on paper, the adver- 
tisement-duty, certificate-duty, besides reductions on shipbuilding 
timber and the malt-tax. . . . Looking to the interests of the 
great body of the working classes, many of these duties have 
not the first claim for reduction ; others cannot be replaced for 
revenue. . .. Government desire much to make some reduction 
in the Debt. Since the reduction of war taxation, 38,000,000/. 
have been added to, and only 11,000,000/. subtracted from that 
Debt The rule seems to be, that in times of difficulty we 
borrow, but in times of prosperity we do not reduce the Debt. 
That object, with some remission of taxes, makes it obviously 
necessary to renew the Income-tax. 
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hero-worshipping bunkum. Mr. Dan Dailey is the first man in 
Punxatawney to enlist in the Army, and the resulting celebrations 
are hair-raising. He leaves his native town bannered and banded 
only to be posted back there in a few weeks. He remains in 
Punxatawney for another two years, and the town gets heartily 
sick of him. Eventually he goes on a mission which embraces 
France, England, the Maquis, secret maps of rocket sites, a para- 
chute descent and goodness knows what all, undertaken, for the 
most part, while drunk. It takes exactly four days, and at the end 
of them he is back in Punxatawney ! A film full of good explosive 
ideas, some of which have misfired. 


* * * * 


“My very best to the Baroness.” says Dr Mesmer on taking 
leave of a patient who has been healed of the ague by the great 
magnetic eyes of Dr. Cagliostro. Behind these eyes, that is when 
they are not detached and floating by themselves across the screen, 
is Mr. Orson Welles, but not even his hypnotic skill can save 
Black Magic from being an hilariously bad film. As an example 
of what Hollywood can do with the Court of Louis XVI—the 
incongruous dialogue coupled with all the Piddington trimminges— 
this picture is nothing short of divine. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


BRITTEN’S Spring Symphony, which had its first English performance 
on March 9th at the Albert Hall, is a symphony in the Greek 
sense—as of several voices performing together—-but not in the 
old sense of instrumental music and still less in the classical 
acceptation of the word. Titles are unimportant, except when they 
mislead ; and a number of people who went to the Albert Hail 
expecting to hear a large-scale instrumental work, with possible 
vocal interludes or movements, came away feeling cheated, 
illogically but understandably. What they actually heard was a 
series of songs, most of them inspired by poems about the spring 

a similar work, though on a larger scale, to the composer's 
anthology of night-poems called Serenade. 

The illusion of the large-scale symphony was preserved up to the 
last moment by the sight of a large choir, a subsidiary boys’ 
choir, a large orchestra and three soloists—something on the scale 
of Mahler’s No. 8, perhaps? But the character of the music was 
much nearer that of Schénberg’s Pierrot Lunaire. There was the 
same highly atmospheric use of strange, sometimes freakish 
instrumental combinations, the same small-scale songs, the same 
domination of each by a single piece of instrumental figuration or 
by a particular instrumental colour, Like Schénberg in Pierrot 
Lunaire, Britten has a predilection for the whispering, scratching, 
twittering, fluttering, fluting end of the sonorous spectrum in this 
work—harp harmonics and strings playing sul ponticello, vibra- 
phone and pianissimo ninths, untrained boys’ voices and the breathy 
approximations of the amateur’s whistle. Even the rumbustious 
finale is the ingenious magnification or filling-out of a little idea, 
a children’s musical game on a big scale. 

Britten is the poet of immaturity—of childhood, of spring, of 
the sourness of new wine or unripe apples which gives his orchestra- 
tion a corresponding flavour. This unfinished, unmatured quality 
sometimes appears in his own attitude to music. Thus his 
sensitiveness to words is often that of a child, immediate and (in 
the literal sense) superficial. The two songs which open Part 2— 
Herrick’s “ Welcome, Maids of Honour” and Vaughan’s “ Waters 
above “—are wedded to music which, at least in the second case. 
echoes the purely verbal suggestion of the words; but both fail 
to express the character of the whole poem in musical language. 
The minor ninths, harp and wood-wind pianissimo, are too 
sophisticated, too recherché, for Herrick’s pretty conceit and the 
violins—ppp tremolando sul ponticello  throughout—possibly 
suggest the actual shower but ignore, or even contradict, the 
allegorical meaning of the poem. Nor did I find Auden’s poem 
about “the windless nights of June” a happy choice for a work 
whose inspiration is the coldest, most northern spring. 

In fact, the Spring Symphony scarcely adds anything to Britten's 
reputation. Much of the writing seems like brilliant improvisation, 
which has not been subjected to careful scrutiny nor to the 
processes of aesthetic digestion just because the initial inspiration 
is in itself brilliant. Sensitiveness to words and musical inventiveness 
are not enough to make a great song-writer. It may be that 
Britten is too easily satisfied by what is ingenious and in itself 
satisfactory, and that he does not allow enough to the process of 
weighing, maturing and then wedding his musical ideas to the 
sum total of the poem he has chosen. MARTIN COOPER. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITIONS—No. 9 
Report by L. A. G. Strong 


Competitors were asked for a set of three original limericks on 
place-names chosen from the following list (e.g., “ There was a 
young girl of Trebarwith . . ."): Portcurno, Nosely, Exeter, 
Frensham, Wittering, Shipley, Trebarwith, St. Just, Wrexham, 
Chichester, Hendon, St. Austell. 

This was a disappointment. I had hoped in my innocence that 
from twelve place-names competitors would find at least three which 
would stimulate their powers. There was no lack of entries ; three 
figures were very soon passed. I sorted each batch as it came in, 
and up to the last was waiting hopefully for the knock-out, the 


clear winner which should three times combine humour with 
technical adroitness. It never came. 
Several conclusions emerge from a study of the entries. Whereas 


a number of competitors can devise one neat limerick, and some 
can manage two, very few are capable of three. A shockingly large 
number have no ear, and cheerfully miss a foot in their scansion 
of a line. Almost as many have no idea of rhyme. Entries coming 
from vicarages and rectories have a distressing tendency to be 
roguish. Last of all—this took me back to the days when I 
corrected examination papers—more than thirty competitors did 
not trouble to read the instructions, but sent in a single limerick 
or nondescript verses that were not limericks at all. 

To reach a result I threw out the entries last mentioned, those 
that did not scan, those that did not rhyme, and those that shame- 
lessly altered the values of the syllables in the names they chose: 
eg., Exeeter for Exeter. (Believe it or not, there were scores of 
these.) Next, I rejected, with full editorial approval, those” who 
clung to the old-fashioned form with the place-name repeated in 
the last line. Finally, I put away the pointless—and was left with 
very few. 

The following are commended for sets of three which gave 
pleasure in one way or another:—Gordon Simpson, R. N. W. 
Bishop, J. P. Hodge, P.M., Michael Albery (with some felicitous 
footnotes), H. A. C. Evans (who sent entries in French, Latin 
and Greek—the last very neat), Nevile Bland (who made his three 
into a serial), David A. Watson, F. F. C. Edmonds, G. P. Mills, 
Dr. Brian Whitehead (happiest with Chichester), R. Kennard Davis, 
Col. P. I. Newton, Guy Innes, Captain W. R. S. Robertson, I. M. 
Fraser, Mrs. F. M. Lummis (with ingenious rhymes), R. Saunder- 
son, and—-spoiled by one defective line—R. J. Hirst. 

Here are a few single Limericks that stood out: — 

A frisky young widow of Wittering 
Found widowhood dull and embittering. 
The means she employed 
To fill up the void 
Set the worthies of Wittering twittering. 
MAarGareT Ussorne. 
There was a young girl of Trebarwith 
Whom a cad in a car went too far with, 
Which disproved a report 
That she wasn’t the sort 
For going too far in a car with, 
R. J. P. Hewison. 
Said a lovely young lady from Chichester, 
Whose beauty made saints in their niches stir: 
“As I'm no saint myself 
I can’t stay on the shelf. 
I must just make a fellow with riches stir.” 
Miss Mae McHuau. 


A dismal divine of Porthcurno 
Spent his time reading Dante's ‘ Inferno.” 
Brooding solely on sin, 
He drank bottles of gin, 
Benedictine, green chartreuse and pernod. 
C. J. Ricuarps. 
Such a criminal town was St. Austell, 
It worried the local Police Faustell 
With great common sense 
They erected a fence, 
And made the whole town one big Baustell. 
C. J. G. pe Hocuron. 


(My Celtic ear rejects this rhyme, but I admit ruefully that Southern 
English is coming to rhyme “horse” with “ sauce.”) 
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My elderly aunt, of Porthcurno, 
Kept a series of intimate journaux. 
When a neighbouring sage 
Asked to see just one page 
She said “ Read what I've wrote ? 


My dear Sir, no!” 
* VARENKA.” 
(Shaky, but it has character, which the majority lacked.) 


Finally, the winners. In the absence of a commanding set of 
three, | recommend that the prize money be divided evenly between 
Dr. A. H. Baynes and S. N. Grove. Dr. Baynes’s ideas seem to 
me the better, but his scansion is rough: Mr. Grove comes closer 
to the ease and naturalness which characterise the limerick at 
its best. 

FIRST PRIZE 


(Dr. A. H. Baynes) 
So obese is my cousin from Hendon 
That she looks elephantine, seen end-on ; 
What preys most on her mind 
Is her effort to find 
A good deck-chair that she can depend on. 


My uncle and aunt live in Exeter ; 

He often shouts hard words that vex at her. 
Last night, quite irate, 
He threw, hard and straight, 

His National Health Service specs at her. 


When I say that John’s niece from Trebarwith 
Is a girl no wise man would go far with, 

I imply no cheap sneer... . 

Let me make it quite clear, 
She’s a menace to drive in a car with, 


SECOND PRIZE 
(Mr. S. N. Grove) 
There was an old man of St. Austell 
Who said: “Though one cannot, of course, tell 
Where the present-day trend 
in free schooling will end, 
I shall enter my grandson for Borstal.” 


Said learned K.C. from Porthcurno 
“ Detention today will deter no 
Young man in his prime 
From reverting to crime, 
Make 'em copy out Dante's ‘Inferno’ | 


A deaf lady who lived at St. Just 

Left her husband one day in disgust. 
And the cause of the fuss ? 
He'd gone off on a bus 

But she thought he'd said “ off on a bust.” 


” 


Spectator Competition No. 11 
Set by R. Kennard Davis 


A prize of £5, which may be divided is offered for a poem in 
twelve lines beginning :— 

Bravely in my garden grow 
Drangea (high) and Belia (low) . . . 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
received not later than March 24th. Results will be published in 
the Spectator of March 3st. 


VALUE... your Holiday 


TO ROUA Y’s 
GRAND HOTEL 


Bathed in Sunshine 
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LETTERS TO 


Health Costs 


Sin,—The views of Dr. Ffrangcon Roberts are, I think, incontrovertible, 
although his statement of them in the Spectator of March 10th may be 
rather misleading. One might suppose that the enormously inflated costs 
of the so-called Health Service were due entirely to an increase in the 
variety of medical services supplied to the public. Nobody with a first- 
hand knowledge of the present situation would agree that this is the 
whole explanation or even the major part of it, at least as far as the 
hospitals are concerned. A fantastic sum is being spent on what is 
euphemistically called “administrative staff,” which consists of large 
numbers of persons employed to perform the functions previously per- 
formed by a small number. 

Each “group” has now a group secretary, in addition to several 
administrative officers in each hospital ; finance officers ; supplies officers 
(who do the ordering of supplies which were previously ordered by the 
pharmacist and other necessary members of the staff of the hospital) ; 
appointment clerks who do fairly well what the out-patient Sister used 
to do admirably ; and, by no means the smallest item, hosts of shorthand- 
typists who use up innumerable reams of paper in sending out the minutes, 
&c., of all those committees, without whose works of supererogation the 
British hospital system had become one of the finest and cheapest in the 
world 

It is, | think, unfair to assume that Mr. Aneurin Bevan and his galaxy 
of civil servants, medical and otherwise, are really extravagant persons, 
although doubtless they enjoy spending other people's money, as do most 
of us. No; the whole trouble is that neither Mr. Bevan nor his henchmen 
know enough about hospitals and their proper functions to be able to 
distinguish what is worth having (proper medical care) from what is not 
worth having (innumerable administrators, clerks, records and, indeed, 
parasites in general). The eosts of the hospital service could be enor- 
mously reduced, without diminishing its medical efficiency one iota, if at 
least three-quarters of the administrative staff were dismissed, so that 
the total number of these necessary evils was no higher than in July, 
1948.—I am, Sir, yours, A. Piney 

152 Harley Street, W.1. 


The Law and the Psychiatrist 
Sin,—The letter of “* King’s Counsel ™ is interesting as indicating the more 
extreme views of some members of his profession. There are, of course, 
some psychiatrists who would express as extreme views in the other 
direetion, but surely most will be gained by trying to combine and 
co-ordinate the more moderate attitudes of the vast bulk of both profes- 
sions. The whole question of legal responsibility for offences is too long 
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THE EDITOR 


to argue here, but certain points made by “ King’s Counsel” must be 
discussed if a balanced view of this problem is to be obtained. 

It should be remembered that the psychiatrist does not appear of his 
Own initiative to give evidence ; almost invariably he is requested to do 
so by the legal advisers of the prisoner, and counsel is the adviser who 
most often desires his presence. He will, too, only appear in the witness- 
box when counsel considers he can aid his case. Most psychiatrists would 
agree that only a very small percentage of the prisoners they are asked 
to examine are non-responsible in law ; but as the psychiatrist is rarely 
called to give evidence except in those cases where he considers the man 
is non-responsible, the inaccurate impression is formed that the 
psychiatrist regards every prisoner he sees as non-responsible. 

Most psychiatrists with experience of court work will recollect long 
conferences with counsel, where the defence has tried by every argument 
to persuade the psychiatrist that he is mistaken in his views and that the 
prisoner is, in fact, not responsible in law ; he may remember, too, the 
same counsel, now for the prosecution in another Case, using very 
different arguments to try to demolish a plea of non-responsibility. I do 
not question the honesty or professional integrity of counsel in these 
cases. They are doing their duty to the client and to the community as 
they see it within the framework of their professional ethics, but might 
it mot be also accepted that. the psychiatrist, giving his unbiased and 
honest opinion based on his technical knowledge, is carrying out his duty 
both to the prisoner and the community within the framework of his 
professional ethics ? It is counsel who has brought the psychiatrist's 
views before the court for his cwn quite legitimate reasons. Is it too 
much to expect that it will also accept some of the social and com- 
munity responsibilities of this action ” 

The phychiatrist is only too well aware that his opinion is only one 
of those put before the court. He has no wish to usurp the function of 
the jury, and it is not by his wish that the word “ guilty” is retained in 
the verdict of non-responsibility. The practice of army courts martial, 
where the psychiatrist's report is made to, and usually at the request of, 
the court has many advantages. The psychiatrist can then give his 
unbiased opinion for the court to examine, and accept or reject as it 
thinks fit, without the constant suggestion that he “is on the side of” 
either the defence or the prosecution. 

It is unfortunate that “ King’s Counsel * should choose two of the most 
treatable mental illnesses and describe these as incurable. But to 
conclude on a rather lighter note ; has “ King’s Counsel ” never appeared 
for the defence in a murder trial, and so become one of those who “ for 
reward are called in to explain away stark murder”? At least the 
psychiatrist's “ successes * in court will go to the care and supervision of 
Broadmoor Mental Hospital ; if counsel succeeds, is he to be praised for 
returning the prisoner to the community? Men who have committed 
anti-social offences have got off scot-free on quite legitimate legal argu- 
ments before now.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, T. A. RADCLIFFE. 

11 Mapperley Hall Drive, Nottingham. 


The Choice for Liberals 


Sir.—In his recent article Mr. Wilson Harris stated that the declared 
policies of the Liberal and Conservative Parties at the general election 
were almost identical. Mrs. Naylor, in her letter in the Spectator of 
March 10th, has shown that the essential differences between the two 
parties are not to be judged by a mere comparison of election manifestos. 
Liberals had to recognise that within the life-time of the last Parliament 
they had found themselves deeply divided from the Conservatives on 
several issues of great importance, such as military conscription, the 
future of India and the Health Bill. In addition, they were well aware 
of the acute division of opinion between prominent Conservatives such 
as Mr. Amery and Mr. Boothby on the one hand, and Mr. Law and Mr. 
Thornycroft on the other, over the future of world trade, a subject on 
which Liberals have decided views. 

Again, if there were similar solutions proposed in the two manifestos, 
Liberals could point to historical precedent for their assumption that 
there was considerable doubt as to whether the Conservative Party would, 
in fact, apply them. Indeed, the absence of any déep attachment on 
the part of the Conservatives to many of the proposals they advocated 
is instanced by the fact that some of them were lifted almost at the last 
moment from the pronouncements of the Liberal Party. For example, 
the Liberal Party statement on the economic crisis published early in 
January contained the following passage: “ The [food] subsidies should, 
therefore, be progressively reduced, and at the same time increased 
allowances should be given to those who would be the hardest hit, such 
as old age pensioners and people with families.” The Conservative Party 


election manifesto, published several weeks later, said: “ There will be 
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no reduction which might influence the price of food without compensat- 
ing increases to those most affected. These compensations will take the 
form, on the one hand, of larger family allowances, pensions and other 
social benefits. - . = 

There was no mention of this proposal in the Conservative Election 
Guide, published before the Liberal economic statement had appeared. 
This, it is true, is a very rapid adoption of Liberal policy by the Tories. 
There is usually a time-lag of twenty years or more. The more far- 
seeing Conservatives must surely regret the present hostility of their 
leaders to the continued existence of a separate Liberal Party, because 
if Liberal Party thinkers are not active today the framers of the Tory 
charters of twenty-five years hence will be sadly lacking in material.— 
Yours faithfully, DESMOND BANKS, 

Hon. Secretary, 
Liberal Candidates’ Association. 
8 Retreat Close, Kenton, Harrow, Middlesex. 


Sirn.—I am in wholehearted agreement with Mrs. Naylor when she says 
that there is something far more basic than a party manifesto which 
separates Liberals from Conservatives. I do not agree with her, however, 
when she says that in matters of supreme importance the Labour Party 
is indistinguishable from the Conservative Party. Road _ transport 
operators, steel masters and hop-growers were all protected in Tory days 
in order to preserve their own profits—class legislation for a particular 
section of the community regardless of the effects on the country as a 
whole. The Socialists, on the other hand, nationalised long-distance road 
transport not to safeguard the fnterests of a small group of railway 
shareholders, but in order to promote transport efficiency and save the 
taxpayer's money. They propose to nationalise the steel industry, as 
without such action they believe that it will be impossible to keep full 
employment or to prevent the widespread misery and waste of man-power 
of the ‘thirties. They do not prohibit pig-rearing (anybody today is free 
to rear and fatten pigs if he can get the food for them), but merely say 
that only those who kept pigs before 1939 are eligible for rations—in 
other words, this is an essential part of the whole feeding-stuffs rationing 
scheme. 

Liberals may well disagree with the efficacy of Socialist schemes, and 
have every right to say that less nationalisation and control will, in their 
view, mean higher production. But they are misleading themselves even 
more than others when they assert that the Labour Party’s attitude is as 
monopolistic and restrictive as that of the Conservative Party.—Yours 
truly, H. D. WaLsTon. 

Thriplow Farms, Cambridge. 


Sir.—Having been, like Mr. Cope Morgan, a Liberal candidate at the 
general elections of 1922, 1923 and 1929, I should like to say a word in 
support of the views expressed by him in the Spectator of March 3rd. 
The Conservative and Liberal manifestos at the recent election show 
plainly that on the main practical issues the two parties are in substantial 
agreement, and I can see no virtue in strained attempts to draw distinc- 
tions which are either imperceptible to the naked eye or relate to matters 
remote from the realities of the present situation.—Yours obediently. 
4 Brick Court, Temple, E.C.4. LEONARD STEIN. 


The Church and the State 


Sir.— May I suggest that the rejection by Parliament of the Revised Prayer 
Book in 1928, which the Bishop of Chichester cites in support of the 
claim for freedom of the Church from parliamentary control, really 
weakens rather than strengthens his case? The Book was certainly 
endorsed by large majorities in the Church Assembly ; voting together, 
the three Houses passed it by 396 votes against 153. Nevertheless, there 
was among the laity a very considerable body of adverse opinion ; and it 
is quite possible that this opposition was not represented in the Assembly 
IN proportion to its strength outside. 

Under these circumstances I cannot blame the House of Commons 
for refusing to override the objection of so large a group of churchmen. 
The Archbishop of York lays down, as conditions of the changes he 
advocates, agreement within the Church and full consultation with the 
laity. Was it not just because these conditions seemed unfulfilled that 
Parliament exercised its very rarely used prerogative of vetoing a measure 
it was not competent to amend? There can be little doubt that the Book 
would have been sanctioned but for its alterations in our beautiful Service 
of Holy Communion. I understand that Archbishop Davidson recom- 
mended that these be dropped, and the rest of the Book presented 
Separately for approval. It is a great pity that this was not done, and 
that some lamentable stumbling-blocks—such as the Quicunque Vult, 
obscure and unchristian verses in the Psalter, “ resurrection of the flesh” 
and children born in sin” in the Baptismal Service 
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were not at the same time removed. A Book revised on these lines would 

be welcomed among the laity, and sanctioned without difficulty, I venture 

to think, by Parliament.—l am, Sir, yours truly, G. CyriL ARMSTRONG. 
32 Hartington Grove, Cambridge. 


Sir,—The Bishop of Chichester, in his article The Church and the State, 
writes: “A national Church ought to have the right to order its own 
services and to determine its own doctrine,” when these are “ allowed 
by the two Convocations, provided they are not contrary to the doctrine 
of the Church of England,” and “* provided there is full consultation with 
the laity.” He adds: “It is far better to proceed by agreement.” In the 
Prayer Book crisis of 1928 the Revised Prayer Book was twice rejected 
by the House of Commons. Why? The House of Commons in 1928 
would have approved of the Revised Prayer Book had the Church 
authorities agreed to omit from it permission for reservation of the sacra- 
ment for the sick. The House of Commons, representing the general lay 
opinion of the Church of England, had every right to reject this innovation 
of the centuries-old traditions of the Church of England. It would have 
been far better to have “ proceeded by agreement,” and so to have 
preserved the fine Revised Prayer Book, and not to have imperilled the 
discipline of the Church of England.—Yours, &c., J. R. McCDOoNaLb. 
Shankill Rectory, 51 Ballygomartin Road, (Archdeacon) 
Belfast, N. lreland. 


Classical Pets 


Sir.—To the classical pets, which Mr. Harold Nicolson so charmingly 
recalls, let us not forget to add Tertia’s playfellow. According to Plutarch, 
Paulus Aemilius being “ appointed to make war upon King Perseus, all 
the people did honorably companie him home unto his house, where a 
little girl (a daughter of his) called Tertia, being yet an infant, came 
weeping unto her father. He, making much of her, asked her why she 
wept. The poor girl answered, colling him about the neck, and kissing 
him: Alas, father, wot you what? Our Perseus is dead. She meant by it 
a little whelp so called, which was her playfellow.” 

In Plutarch’s pages are, indeed, many pets, from the mule employed in 
building a temple at Athens who used to “ come of herself to the place 
of labour” to Xantippus’s dog “that swam after them to Salamis and 
died presently,” and is there interred—Yours very truly, 

31 Elborough Street, J. pE LA Mare RowLey. 

Southfields, §.W.18. 


Post Office and Public 


Sir,—My experience of the Post Office is almost similar to Mr. Dale’s. 
A letter posted in the City to me correctly addressed, except that S.E.20 
was put instead of S.E.19, took four whole days to be delivered. It was 
posted on the Monday night and received the following Saturday. I 
have written three times to the P.O., but have received no answer. Per- 
haps if you continue to publish complaints it may help to improve 
matters.—Y ours faithfully, M. B. Zitzer Harris. 
44 Maberley Road, Upper Norwood. 


Sir,—It depends how defective the address is. Apparently the more so 
the better, so to speak. The other day I received from Paris a letter 
addressed simply, “ Monsieur le major Simnett, Londres”! It reached 
me practically without delay, but lest I should gain any false notion of 
my own importance, the Post Office had carefully filled in the correct 
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‘Londres “) before delivery.—Y ours 
W. E. Simnerr. 


address (which incidentally is not 
faithfully, 
9 Kew Gardens Road, Kew, Surrey. 
Sin, —There have appeared in your columns frequent letters concerning 
the inefficiencies of the G.P.O. Wot one of these complaints, so far as 
I can remember, has called forth an official reply, explanation or apology, 
although quite a number of the letters have warranted official attention. 
Can it be that the Public Relations Office of the G.P.O. (if such a depart- 
ment exists) is as apathetic towards its duties as the rest of the Post Office 
appears to be? —Yours faithfully, D. K. O. ULLMANN. 
No. 2 Bunealow, Waterton Lane, Bridgend, Glam 


Russian Naval History 


Sirn.—A glance at “ Dahil” should have shown Miss Mitchell that no 
word chuka exists in the Russian language. Shchuka, on the other hand, 
means “ Pike,” just as Lin stands for “ Tench ” and Delfin for “ Dolphin,” 
all fish-names such as are customarily given to submarines. I have it on 
good authority that the initial letter shch has been seen on the conning- 
towers of boats of the Shchuka class, which establishes the connection 
beyond reasonable doubt, pace “ Jane,” “ Brassey” and the late Mr 
Francis McMurtrie. As regards ship-names, use of the P.C.G.N. table is 
certainly not responsible for palpable errors such as Malutka, Komsolka, 
Perekok, Perekov, Tzesarevich, &c., apart from simple nonsenses such as 
Bakinski, Rabotchi and Sverdlov (ex-Yakob) 

Miss Mitchell's final point may have more substance, though this is 
surely a matter of individual opinion. My own is that neither the author 
nor Mr. Maisky have done justice to the first winter of the Russian war, 
so quickly forgotten or ignored, when Englishmen and Russians, ashore 
and afloat, worked side by side for a common cause in face of abnormally 
difficult conditions of ice and weather.— Yours faithfully, 

RICHARD CHANCELLOR. 


Tied Cottages 


Sin.—-I was puzzled by Mr. Alan E. Thompson's reference to tied cot- 
tages in his article, Confessions of a Candidate. Does the law in Scotland 
differ so widely from that of England in this respect? In the southern 
half of Great Britain, before the owner of a tied cottage can obtain posses- 
sion, he must have an order from a County Court Judge, and far from 
the tenant being expelled in a few hours, it is more likely to be a question 
of months.—I remain, yours faithfully, Marcarer H. Brown, 
The Old House, Sowerby, Thirsk, Yorks. 


Sea-birds and Oil 


Sin.—In the Spectator of March 3rd Sir William Beach Thomas says: 
“To clean a bird of oil is difficult but it can be done with success.” It 
would be interesting to know the method. Last year I and a friend were 
sitting on Brighton beach in February when some way along the coast 
from us at the edge of the waves we saw a fluttering object. It turned out 
to be a gull with oil on its wings. We took it to a branch of the R.S.P.C.A. 
and were told that little could be done as the birds swallow the oil as 
well as getting it on their feathers, and this is injurious to them internally. 
-Yours truly, Maroarer Gite. 
8a Walton Street, Walton-on-the-Hill, Tadworth, Surrey. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Ir is often—and accurately—forecast that fogs will prevail especially near 


large towns ; and, of course, the “London particular” has been long 
notorious, The reason doubfless is that the moisture in the air finds 
something material to adhere to. This material air, as we may call it, may 
extend to some distance ; and it has recently become so persistent at 
Greenwich that Greenwich, in regard to its chief activities, has now ceased 
to be. The astronomers could not see the stars, and sulphur was pitting 
their lenses The removal—most laborious and complicated—ty 
Hurstmonceaux is a magnificent feather in the cap of Sussex. The Spot 
has been chosen, I understand, in part for its sunlight record. There is 
great competition among the country and town propagandists for the 
reputation of being the sunniest place in Britain ; and those on the south 
coast are the most emphatic claimants. It is, however, generally believed 
by our commercial botanists, whose chief business it is to ripen seed, that 
a comparatively small circle of land in Essex, in the neighbourhood of 
Coggeshall, has precedence over any other district The rainfall is 
certainly less than elsewhere. However, Essex has no fifteenth-century 
manor so well fitted for astronomic apparatus as Hurstmonceaux. Shall} 
we eventually have to speak of Hurstmonceaux mean time? 


Sleepy Victims 

When the various creatures emerge from their long winter sleep they 
seem sometimes to be only half awake. I watched, for example, a 
newly awakened hedgehog, a very large one, which moved at about the 
average pace of a slug and seemed to be quite unaware of my presence, 
even when I very gingerly touched its spines. A little later I read some 
account—I think in the Field—of a record of animals killed by cars ona 
particular stretch of road; and hedgehogs were the most numerous 
victims. In some places frogs and toads are killed in great numbers ; but 
this is due to the concentration of their desire to reach water. They take 
a bee-line regardless even of obstructions which might be evaded by 
the smallest detour. All young birds are victims, and among elders, 
robins and sparrows perhaps have the least road sense. 


Protecting the Kite 

At one time I used to lament that the west of Britain cared much less 
for its natural history than the east. Perhaps Norfolk, with its Naturalists’ 
Trust, still stands supreme, but it has had a close rival in Pembrokeshire ; 
and now the Council of the West Wales Field Society is beginning to do 
notable work. Like the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds, with 
its company of nesting avocets, it has one particular triumph to record 
in detail thanks to protective methods. The kite was once very common 
in our island, and our literature has quantities of references to it, as a 
“common object.” Later it totally disappeared. Last winter over a 
score of kites were counted in one district, and the bird may be said to 
be re-establishing itself successfully as a native. However, it is still in 
danger from the activities of foresters as well as from guns and collectors 
and perhaps photographers; and so a special “kite committee “ has 
been formed for its protection ; and its multiplication may be expected. 
The general public—on the banks of the Towy as by Hickling—grows 
more keen on protection ; and there is no defence so good as the sym- 
pathy of local residents. 


Local Elms 

In a very pleasant and dainty book of poems, Flowers of Fancy 
(by that ardent botanist, George Montagu, Earl of Sandwich), there is an 
address to “ Huntingdonshire Elms.” Now in early days I frequently 
heard the phrase, “ Huntingdonshire Oaks,” by which term the wich-elm 
was glorified. I have often wondered at such a use. The elm, of several 
varieties, is, with the oak, the prevailing tree of that small shire, and the 
lovely garden of Hinchingbrooke is set in the midst of both species 
Another local word, “ kecksies,” heads another of the many botanical 
verses, Neither this word nor its shorter form kex seems to be generally 
known, though it is used by Shakespeare. It covers, I think, the chervils, 
hogweeds, pignuts, parsleys and hoc genus omne. 


In the Garden 

Flowers have their fashions ; and In the lead is likely to be the camellia, 
which had been quite neglected. The R.H.S. are enhancing the new 
vogue with great vigour. On March 2Ist there is to start a six-day tour 
of camellia gardens, in Cornwall, and some special tours in gardens 
near London on March 31st and April Ist. The reason, I think, for the 
new popularity is that this lovely bush, though it belongs to the south, 
is very much hardier than its reputation as a greenhouse plant would 
indicate. W. Beacu THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF 
The War at Sea 


Sea Warfare, 1939-1945: A Short History. 
Creswell, R.N. (Longmans. 2s.) 


THis one-volume history of the naval war succeeds almost fault- 
jessly in everything it sets out to do; that is to say to relate, with 
a careful regard to the relative importance of events, the main 
course of the war at sea, giving whenever possible a reasoned 
explanation of the policies that directed it. Captain Creswell is 
concerned with the strategic and operational aspects of the struggle 
rather than with details of the numerous encounters between 
opposing forces; and the book’s predominant virtue is his ability 
to pick out what is significant and to present it in true scaie and 
perspective. He has achieved a memorable feat of selection, and 
the result 1s a balanced and coherent account of the essential 
happenings, their effects and how they came about. 

His rigorous criterion of what is important allows no mention, 
for example, of the *‘ Altmark’ incident, operations in support of 
the army in East Africa and the Persian Gulf, or of some of the 
best work of British submarines, while the Dieppe Raid and the 
attack on St. Nazaire receive only the barest reference in passing, 
because the main tide of events was perceptibly deflected by them. 
On the other hand, brief narratives are given of major battles and 
operations, since these immediately contributed to the ebb and 
flow of the struggle ; and in these narratives, as elsewhere in the 
book, there is a clarity of description which can only come of real 
knowledge and understanding. 

The author naturally approaches his subject, and relates it, from 
the Allied standpoint ; and, as far as British and American opera- 
tions are concerned, he can provide most of the reasons why things 
happened as they did. To complete the picture more would need 
to be known of the enemy's reasoning as well, and an attempt 
made to see problems from his point of view ; but for that we must 
wait, although something of what went on in the German mind 
has now been published and some use made of it here. A similar 
lack of reliable information accounts, no doubt, for there being 
no reference to Russian naval operations and very little to the 
parts played by other European Allies, though here again, valiant 
as many were, few of these exploits were of sufficient strategic 
importance to call for mention. 

The main pattern of events can be clearly discerned and under- 
stood as the succeeding phases of the war at sea are described. 
There is no bickering, no pet theories, no suggestion that fleets 
were commanded by sub-humans or that the war would have been 
won two years sooner had the author been given direction of 
affairs. Where there is adverse criticism, which is seldom, it is 
reasoned and moderate. The value of armed merchant-cruisers 
as a protection for convoys against surface raiders is, for example, 
questioned : and when explaining the reasons for and against some 
tactical decisions, the author implies a personal opinion that a 
wrong conclusion was reached. 

The chapters dealing with the Japanese war appeared to me 
especially good, perhaps because no account half so lucid has come 
my way before. These chapters hold one’s interest entirely ; they 
grow positively exciting as the irresistible flood of U.S. war produc- 
tion rolls the enemy back across the Pacific. This was warfare on 
a new scale and by new methods which employed the aeroplane, 
radar and every trick science could invent, with a marvellous 
flexibility and efficiency. There weré not many hidebound ideas 
left intact in the American fleet by 1944—or so it appears from a 
distance. With the building up of the “fleet train” to oil, 
provision and repair ships in mid-ocean, task forces could keep at 
sea, striking far and wide with a newly-found mobility, for two and 
three months—a period of endurance unattained since the days of 
sail. America had everything it took to exploit these revolutionary 
changes in fighting methods—material resources, man-power, brains, 
determination and the flair—and when, much later, the failing 
strength of Germany allowed the release of ships from this side of 
the world and a British Pacific Fleet arrived on the scene, it had 
a great deal to learn about a very different type of warfare, fought 
in very different conditions, from anything previously experienced. 

Only a perfectionist would attempt to find faults with this book. 
It has good maps which fold out and, even rarer, mark the places 
referred to in the text, and in the 334 pages of the latter there is 
not an unnecessary word. G. P. Griccs. 


By Captain John 
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THE DAY 
Father and Daughter 


Maria Edgeworth. By Isabel C. Clarke (Hutchinson. 18s.) 


THe appearance of this book is almost inconceivably ugly. It is 
presented in a shiny jacket as hideous in colour as it is meaningless 
in design ; it is bound in the flattest of blacks. and is printed with 
a grim avoidance of comeliness upon a particularly nasty paper. 
foo many books are now produced in this manner, perhaps for 
commercial reasons, but surely it is the duty of readers and 
reviewers, and emphatically the duty of the National Book League, 
to do what can be done to remedy this lamentable state of affairs. 
Even where costing has to be considered, some pretence of elegance 
is never entirely out of the question 

And this, although it is not a great literary accomplishment, is 
a very good book. It is a plain story about a plain woman written 
in a plain way, and it contrives to be extremely interesting. I am 
not sure whether Miss Clarke is altogether dependable in her 
summing-up of Richard Lovell Edgeworth, the father of at least 
twenty-one children, including Maria, and the husband of four 
He was a notable eccentric, irresponsibly intelligent, whim- 
sically inventive, obtusely confident in his own powers—and a 
thundering bore. And yet, as with the most famous of all bores, 
James Boswell, Edgeworth’s immovable complacency enabled him 
to write a singularly diverting book of Memoirs (completed by 
Maria). I think the most admirable of his achievements were 
the driving of a one-wheel carriage and the hoisting of a complete 
spire inside the tower of a church. He was also remarkable for 
the extreme promptness with which he re-married after the death 
of each of his three wives, and his curiously portentous friendship 
with Thomas Day. 

Miss Clarke realises that it is impossible to study Maria Edge- 
worth without studying her father, for it was Richard Lovell who 
was the dominant male influence—indeed the only male influence— 
in his daughter's life. It is to be noted that Edgeworth was only 
twenty-three when Maria was born, and she was fifty when he 
died in 1817. But I doubt whether Miss Clarke sees how evidently 
it was Richard Lovell’s design to make his daughter one of his 
inventions ; for he was an example of those boisterously meddle- 
some people who cannot leave anyone, or anything, alone. What 
she does see, very correctly, is that Richard Lovell was wholly 
devoid of poetry and imagination. Had it not been for her father’s 
critical supervision, and the absence of “a room of her own,” it 
is not improbable that Maria would have reached a high level in 
English literature ; she might perhaps have entered the category of 
the great. By a disastrous irony her affection for her father was 
associated with a trustful confidence in his opinion, and we must 
agree with George Sampson when he says that Richard Lovell 
“affected his daughter’s work very much for the worse.” 

The great merit of this really excellent book is an unspectacular 
though constant and easy understanding of Maria herself. One 
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cannot help thinking that it is written in a style which Maria would 
have liked, and surely it would be impossible to bestow higher 
praise on any biography. The only statement to which one might 
take exception is that Maria found the editing and completion of 
her father’s Memoirs an “ uncongenial task.” It would have been 
easy for her to have suppressed the painful passages relating to her 
mother ; but she did not do so. Her deep admiration for Richard 
Lovell was never diminished. 

Miss Clarke would have added greatly to the interest of her 
book if she had quoted from the contemporary literary reviews of 
Maria’s work and if she had taken more trouble with her list of 
authorities, which is pitifully meagre and gives no dates. And what 
is the standing of Maria today ? The publishers of this book tell 
us that “there is now a revival of interest in Maria Edgeworth’s 
books,” but the author declares categerically that “one is told 
there is no demand for them.” Apart from Castle Rackrent and 
The Absentee, and possibly Belinda and Ormond, | doubt whether 
it would be profitable to reprint her writings, though some of the 
shorter Tales from Fashionable Life will always be of much value 
to the student of social history. C. E. VULLIAMY. 


The English Schools Now 


Shakespeare’s Problem Plays. By E. M. W. Tillyard. (Chatto and 


Windus. 8s. 6d.) 


Criticism and Creation with some other essays. 
Grierson. (Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d.) 


Wuart is the critic’s function, asks Professor Grierson in his initial 
essay, now that he can no longer presume to instruct, to arraign 
the breaker of rules fixed by Aristotle and the Ancients? To 
interpret, he answers, a complex harmony, and to reveal the elements 
of which it is composed. It is his purpose, and Professor Tillyard’s, 
to enrich our response to Shakespeare, to Donne and to Milton by 
making us aware of the many constituents, traditional and individual, 
which went to the making of their poems. Viewing Troilus and 
Cressida or Paradise Lost through the critic’s eyes, we see it to be 
made up of a number of elements which do not entirely coalesce. 
It is a slow-motion reading that is demanded of us, and one in 
which we are aware, not only of the picture on the screen, but of 
other pictures that have been shown before, of the auditorium 
itself, and of ourselves as spectators. The school of Bradley 
exploited the close-up of the hero or heroine ; the radical imagina- 
tive critic, Professor Wilson Knight or Professor Saurat, so altered 
the lighting as to bring out features in the film which had previously 
been merged in the background ; while the generation of Quiller 
Couch were content to expatiate on the mere pleasures of watching 
the screen. But the steady scholarship of the books under review 
requires a reading of poetry on several planes of awareness at once. 

All's Well that Ends Well, one of Professor Tillyard’s problem 
plays, responds to attention of this sort, since any reading of a work 
that fails must be largely analytical. It is interesting, therefore, to 
compare the plot to Boccaccio’s original story, to contrast the vitality 
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of the characters with the fantastic nature of the action, to find 
parallels for the speeches in other plays, and to watch Professor 
Tillyard accepting or rejecting the arguments of previous critics 
on such problems as the parallel between Parolles and Falstaff. 
The same very urbane scholarship is not out of keeping with another 
of his subjects, Measure for Measure. But Troilus and Cressida, 
and still more Hamlet, are works that are greater than the sum of 
their parts. My own most living memory of the first play is of a 
performance by the Marlowe Society of Cambridge in the early 
‘twenties. For me then—and I think for the actors and the 
producer—the play was a satire against war, or against war leaders ; 
the muddled chivalry of the Trojans, the intrigue and corruption of 
the Greeks and the lightness of Cressida were pictures with a 
contemporary meaning. 

Shakespeare, it seemed to me then, had known events as disil- 
lusioning as the war we had just emerged from. But the play, 
Professor Tillyard insists, is not a satirical comedy, and owes its 
interpretation of the tale of Troy to Chaucer and Lydgate. Nor is 
Thersites the authentic commentator on the play’s actions; he is 
but a version of the Elizabethan fool. The greatness of a work of 
art, however, lies, as I see it, in its capacity for revival—in its power 
of speaking to a future age of that age’s own experiences. Troilus 
and Cressida and Hamlet have, for us, values that were imperceptible 
to the Elizabethan play-goér; for the perversion of idealism by 
muddle-headed leaders for sordid ends, and the inability of the 
intellectual to face simple and violent decisions, were not the 
common stuff of his every-day. To us, however, these two plays are 
prophetic, and a reading in slow motion robs them of all immediacy, 
They become so many “ set books.” 

This is not to deny that Professor Tillyard enriches many passages 
with his comments ; the English Schools have, however, in the last 
twenty-five years, accumulated such a file of authority and counter- 
authority that a clear-cut reading is now only possible to the casual 
reader. For him Professor Grierson caters in his concluding essay 
on verse translation, which has something of the allustve quality 
that is missing in much present-day critcism. Beginning with 
Chaucer’s Roman de la Rose, he mentions in passing the debt of 
sundry English poets to Ovid ; compares Pope’s satires to Horace’s ; 
singles out the Horatian quality in Cowper, and concludes with his 
own problems in translating from the Dutch. He is perhaps old- 
fashioned and discursive, yet his opening and closing essays are 
more enlightening to the reader for pleasure than any of Professor 
Tillyard’s four dissections. Schools—and Cambridge prominently 
among them—are exploiting a method more confusing to the layman 
than Professor Richard’s original heresy. He proved to the under- 
graduates of my generation that we had no discrimination ; to fill 
up one of his questionnaires was to trap yourself into rating Mrs. 
Hemans above Hardy. The student of today, however, is 
discouraged by the even more deadly thesis that he cannot under- 
stand the complexity of a poem unless he has read all that has gone 
before it—and in several languages. The. true doctrine is, in my 
belief, that the great work speaks across the centuries to men whose 
emotions and experiences are in some way similar to those of its 
creator. Inspired criticism is interpretation not of detail but of 
significance ; it is better to put up with a difficult text than be aware 
of too many possible shades of meaning in a passage capable of 
being read simply. J. M. Cowen. 


Problems of Kenya 


Last Chance in Africa. ~ By Negley Farson. (Gollancz. 


153.) 
KENYA stimulates. There is apparently some particular combination 
of dramatic scenery, political’ problems and interesting personalities 
which inspires travellers, philanthropists and politicians to write 
books. The black-white issue is here so sharply outlined, and the 
good and the bad of British occupation of an occupied continent is 
so sharply contrasted, that it seems inevitable for the visitor to take 
sides. 

“ Sides " in the old days were easily distinguished. You supported 
the settler or you supported the African. You considered white 
settlement of the Highlands as a praiseworthy enterprise or as one 
of the major injustices of British Colonial history. But there is no 
such clarity of issue in recent books. Both Mr. Farson and Mrs. 


Huxley, who covered some of the same ground in her recent book, 
Sorcerer's Apprentice, describe a much more complex scene. There 
are no longer a series of straight fights between white and black, and 
white and Whitehall, but a baffling series of competing interests. 
There are African savages and Africans with Oxford degrees; 
Africans exploiting fellow Africans and being exploited by Indians 
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Reginald Pole 


CARDINAL OF ENGLAND 
By W. SCHENK 


Reginald Pole, the last Roman Catholic archbishop of 
Canterbury, was a cousin of Henry VIII and friend 
of Mary Tudor. Few were better placed than he to 
appreciate the great issues which were causing such a 
profound social and mental transformation in sixteenth- 
century Europe. This book, therefore, is more than 
the biography of a Tudor Englishman ; it is a study 
of a great European, and of the age of renaissance in 
which he lived. 
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and Europeans. Indians who featured in the earlier works as little 
more than numerical proportions and dimly perceived problems 
are shown to be part and parcel of the whole economic structure, 
even if they are not yet allowed to speak for themselves. The coastal 
Arabs are pressed on our attention. Settlers are apparently not all 
engaged in drinking and love-making, but are in some cases develop- 
ing industries, making experiments in local government and failing 
or succeeding to use their large farms well. 

Moreover, there is an implicit change of interest. The old pre- 
Occupation with the rights and wrongs of British settlement is in 
the background, and pressing economic problems in the foreground, 
the difficulties of a relatively-speaking, poor country, in which pros- 
perity and even survival depend on the co-operation of at least three 
different races, while history and tradition make this joint action 
particularly difficult to achieve. Thus the travel book of today leaves 
the reader feeling baffled, whereas its predecessor often left him 
indignant. 

Farson, as an American citizen, should be able to stand outside 
the turmoil and see Kenya steadily and see it whole, but he does not, 
in fact, seem able to pronounce a verdict more conclusive than any 
British observer. He is in love with the primitive African, and writes 
well of his beloved Masai and of the Borana and Somali on the 
North-Eastern frontier of Kenya, but he believes, nevertheless, in 
education, and thinks that large-scale agricultural production, pre- 
sumably under the direction of Europeans, is not only Kenya’s last 
chance but the last chance of Africa as a whole. He believes in 
political development and takes trouble to talk to African leaders 
in Kenya, but nevertheless he admires, unlike most of his country- 
men, the British administrator in Africa and particularly the “ quiet, 
unruffled Cambridge Blue” who quells riots and disorders without 
raising his voice. He is charmed by the settlers’ hospitality and way 
of life, but does not seem convinced that this form of existence can 
last. He agrees that race relations are the greatest obstacle to Kenya's 
progress, but beyond the wistful dedication: “To Kenya and the 
people there who have the vision of a new country, where white 
man, black man, Indian and Arab, can live together on terms of 
peace, co-operation, and something like equality of opportunity,” 
he does not suggest how these relations could be improved. 

Last Chance in Africa seems to have been almost a request 
volume. Mr. Farson’s Behind God's Back, written in 1940, 
describes a trip through Kenya, Tanganyika and the Belgian 
Congo. Kenya apparently complained that it had scant attention, 
and its Governor offered to provide facilities for a more intensive 
study. The book seems to me less vividly written than his earlier 
work ; it relies more on quotations, facts and figures than on Mr. 
Farson’s own lively impressions of people and scenes. The de- 
liberately provocative remarks of the first book are muted down, 
and one feels the evident desire to be “fair.” Mr. Farson is in 
love with the Kenya landscape, and well conveys the settler’s own 
intense devotion to that country. He writes well of big-game shoot- 
ing and of fishing expeditions in the Kenya streams. He gives a vivid 
account of a District Office in the Kakamega area. He has lunch 
with Jomo Kenyata, the African leader, and also visits a number 
of well-known settlers. He gives a chapter to the violent religious 
cults prominent among present-day Africans, and discusses the 
contribution of missionaries to native life. Like all Mr. Farson’s 
work, Last Chance in Africa goes at a brisk pace and carries the 
reader along. A. IL. RICHARDs. 


Literary Adventurer 


A. J. A. Symons: His Life and Speculations. By Julian Symons, 


1§8.) 

The Quest for Corvo was one of the most original and, as an 
experiment, most successful of biographies of the period between 
the wars. The subject, Frederick Rolfe, was a charlatan and a 
cad, redeemed by a touch of genius. The author, now in his turn 
the subject of a biography, was—well, his brother calls him an 
“ adventurer,” and the term will serve. He, too, had his touch of 
genius ; otherwise his life had not been worth writing. 

Alphonse James Albert Symons, “A.J.” to his friends, was an 
agreeable rather than an estimable character. He talked well, 
dressed well, lived well (“ No one so poor,” he said of himself, 
“has lived so well’), and he built up a reputation as a bibliophile 
and gastronome which must have appeared enviable to many who 
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poverty, though he was poor, nor by sickness, though he fell sick 
and died at the early age of forty-one. Shifts were part of the 
game of A.J.’s life, and games, mostly of a schoolroom kind, occu. 
pied the leisure hours even of his adult years. As regards the 
amenities of life, such as letters and some at least of the other 
arts, he appeared highly civilised ; but he lacked, as his friends al] 
sooner or later learned to their cost, the quality normally referred 
to as a sense of honour. He also lacked, not a sense of 
direction, for he knew what kind of fame he wanted, but the 
moral driving force to approach his social and literary objectives 
by any but delusive short cuts. Still, he was agreeable and 
amusing, and all except a few of his friends learned to accept him 
for what he was. It was fun to spend the night in his gem of a 
Georgian house in Finchingfield, and to be wakened by the strains 
of one musical box and summoned to breakfast by another, even 
if it was something of a shock to discover by lunch-time that this 
foremost authority on musical boxes, who could talk so persuasively 
about their influence upon the development of taste, had no ear 
for music and no understanding of it. 

Mr. Julian Symons writes of his brother as he was, nothing 
extenuating. His sympathy is so detached, his candour so disarming, 
his irony so gentle, that I almost wonder whether a later genera- 
tion that knew not A.J. will appreciate the real merit of a biography 
which in its different way is as clever as The Quest for Corvo, and 
psychologically more subtle. A.J. was not wholly honest even as 
a biographer ; his “ dramatic sense * led him, his brother says, into 
“literary conjuring.” But that brother paints a portrait that A.J.’s 
friends cannot fail to recognise, and that even his enemies will 
scarce forbear to admire. SIMON Nowe tt-SMitu. 
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Country Houses 


The Artist and the Country House. 
Life. 308.) 


NINETY-SEVEN reproductions of paintings and drawings relating to 
English country-houses make this book a delight to the historian 
and the amateur of architecture, who will, however, regret two 
things—first, that there are not five or six times as many and, 
second, that those there are were not better chosen. For what 
exactly is the point of this book ? Mr Steegman, with a nice 
combination of learning and literary agility, makes out a case for 
“ country-house portraiture,” a category of English painting which 
might exist but (as he very well knows and is on the verge of 
confessing, once or twice, in his introductory essay) does not. And 
since it does not, the pictures cannot be expected to persuade us 
that it does. Nor do they. They are either landscapes or topo- 
graphical views, conversation pieces or portraits, sporting pictures 
or architectural drawings, and the only common factor they possess 
is that a country house is delineated (or, in some cases represented 
by a tiny blob) on the surface of each. Now the accidental 
delineation of a house in a picture of something else is sometimes 
exciting ; one peers, fascinated, through the legs of a seventeenth- 
century Duke of Newcastle’s favourite horse to recapture the 
architecture of Tudor Welbeck. But in other cases the accident is 
valueless. In a Turner painting of Tabley (a most noble thing in 
itself) the house is to all intents and purposes invisible. 

But if the point of the book is illusive, and if a round dozen of 
the reproductions are remarkable only for their complete irrelevance 
to any discoverable point, there remains a handsome balance of 
really valuable material. Nearly all the pictures are in private 
hands, often those of the owners of the houses concerned, and are 
therefore not easily seen in the original. Many are of houses long 
since destroyed or of famous houses in their prime. with gardens, 
courts and lodges, cascades, avenues, parterres all in fresh perfection. 
There are records of lost Elizabethan houses like Copped Hall, 
Essex, and Haigh Hall, Lancs There are houses one would give 
all one’s post-war credits (at the very least) to have seen, like 
Fonthill, Pope’s Villa and Wanstead House, and houses of which 
it is a pleasure to be reminded in such lovely paintings as Canaletto’s 
Alnwick (before the nineteenth century restored it) and George 
Lambert's Chiswick House (before Wyatt built the wings). These 
are all well worth having within a single cover, and for the guidance 
of the architectural reader there are notes, giving dates and owner- 
ships, by Miss Dorothy Stroud. 

These old pictures of English houses are valuable, besides, in 
that they often show the buildings and grounds in use, with, say, 
the owner and his wife, a parson, a dog and a couple of ducks 
occupying the lawn, a man dragging a roller (does one single 


By John Steegman. — (Country 
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eighteenth-century lawn-roller exist today ?) and another dis- 
appearing round the corner with a dog anda gun. These living 
things (and the roller) give the architecture a realism which is 
necessary to its just appreciation. Anybody who happened to see 
the Royal carriages and the cavalry sweeping through the Horse 
Guards arch the other day will understand just how important this 
is and to what an alarming extent architecture becomes unreal 
when the life it was made for perishes. Pictures can, to some 
slight extent, restore our sense of the architecturally real. 

The series concludes with a number of modern paintings, which, 
for some obscure reason, seem a depressing anti-climax. Here, 
there is no realism, and there is something slightly macabre in Rex 
Whistler's fantastic ability to galvanise the eighteenth century. The 
corpse sits up—even smiles. But only for an instant; and John 
Piper, on the next page, paints its epitaph. 

JOHN SUMMERSON. 


The Underground War 


Secret Forces. By F. O. Miksche. 


Lest the title might be deceptive, it should be made clear from the 
start that this book is not another romance of resistance, but a 
serious academic study of the principles and techniques of under- 
ground warfare. Col. Miksche writes from:first-hand experience, 
having served first as Director of Operations in General de Gaulle’s 
secret service, and later in an obscurely defined capacity in the post- 
war army of Czechoslovakia, from which he eventually resigned. 
He writes also from wide reading, which covers much of the rele- 
vant literature on irregular warfare from the Peninsular War to the 
present day. From these materials he has skilfully extracted the 
essentials of theory and practice, to construct what is probably the 
first text-book of its kind, at least in the English language. 

Being the first, it will not be expected to be either exhaustive or 
without blemish. There are notable gaps in Col. Miksche’s reading, 
or at least in his range of quotation, which is largely confined, for 
instance, in the case of the two world wars, to one book on each: 
The Seven Pillars of Wisdom and Partisan Picture. The American 
Civil War, the South African War, the Second World War in 
the Far East, and others which have important lessons to teach on 
the subject, seem to be closed books to Col. Miksche. In Europe, 
where most of his interest lies, France is the obvious source oi most 
of his generalisations, because he knew France best ; for south-east 
Europe he is unduly influenced by one excellent but unrepresentative 
book ; for Russia there is perforce only one class of evidence. 
Even within these limitations, however, it is hard to account for 
Col. Miksche’s repeated assertion that the Comintern was dissolved 
in 1941, or for his apparent belief that in Greece E.A.M. and 
E.L.A.S. were two rival organisations. 

Such errors do not vitiate the main value of the pioneering work 
which Col. Miksche has undertaken. This cool and detached 
analysis of the political background, the strategy, the techniques of 
underground warfare and the methods of defence against it (which 
make up the four divisions of the work) was much needed in a 
field that has been held in the past chiefly by adventurous amateurs ; 
and on the whole the analysis is judiciously carried out. The subject 
is important in more than a historical sense, for Col. Miksche rightly 
argues that the underground is a type of warfare that has come to 
stay, for good or ill, and that it cannot be neglected even in periods 
of so-called peace, so long at least as it is continuously practised 
against us by potential enemies. The last two pages of the book, 
which amount to nothing less than a call to don our cloaks and 
seize our daggers against Communism forthwith, are all the more 
effective for their dramatic contrast with the cold-blooded sobriety 
of what goes before. C. M. Woopnouse. 


(Faber, 1s.) 


In Praise of Milton 
John Milton. By Rex Warner. 


How refreshing it is to find a critic today who is eager to pay 
homage to Milton, the master who has been so much out of the 
literary fashion for the past quarter of a century. But Milton has 
never been in any fashion. He has always stood in the landscape 
of English literature as a solitary peak, in some aspects a most 
forbidding spectacle, in others flooded with, light that makes his 
remoteness and height so beautiful that the climber struggles on 
again, decided that the chasms of puritanism, the faded scree of 
out-moded sciences and philosophies, are worth while after all 


(Max Parrish. 6s.) 
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The interesting point is that Mr. Warner, himself a disciplined 
classical scholar, as we know from his recent book of critical essays 
writes of Milton not only with respect, but with love. He sees 
him as a consummate craftsman in the art of verse, already a 
master at the age of twenty-one (the time of the “ Nativity Ode”) 
and never losing this grip of his craft, this sensuous command of 
material, even in the formal passages of the blank verse of * Paradise 
Regained.” Like Wordsworth, his peer, Milton dedicated his whole 
self to poetry, as a holy vocation. His personal and _ practica| 
passions led him to depart from that vocation during the middle 
years of his life, while he served as fugleman to the Republic ; but 
even during this long period of public service he never betrayed that 
ulterior purpose. Even his*pamphlets were poems in prose, and 
his major works were preparing in the background of his 
consciousness. 

Mr. Warner writes that “‘Lycidas, to my mind, is, with the 
possible exception of Vergil’s “Orpheus and Eurydice,’ the most 
perfect poem of its length that has ever been written. Every line, 
every passage, fills one with a glad surprise ; an unearthly simplicity 
flows, as in the music of Mozart, from so much intricacy.” That 
gives the lie direct to Dr. Johnson ; and Time, the arch-critic, sides 
with Mr. Warner, not only generally, but as monitor to one’s 
private taste. I find that, as the decades pass, Milton, again like 
Wordsworth, reveals in his work more and more technical delights, 
as well as the satisfactions contained in mental and emotional 
grandeur. Those grandeurs are summed up handsomely by Mr. 
Warner before he starts to consider the poetry in detail. It is a 
valuable assertion today, for we reed the reminder: 

“ Milton represents a faith which, in its extreme form and under 
suitable conditions, will demand the suppression of despots, kings 
and priests ; but its real impetus comes from its belief in the indi- 
vidual, . It is a faith which somehow manages to combine 
arrogance with humility, humanism with a sense of duty to 
mysterious powers. It is, above all, an assertion of free will, yet 
free will which must be exercised in the conditions that follow upon 
“man’s first disobedience.’ . . . Though there may be something 
forbidding in its demand for a perfect integrity, even its intolerance 
is inspiring—the intolerance of superstition, hypocrisy and 
authoritarianism.” 

RICHARD CHURCH. 


Hospital in Soho 


The Middlesex Hospital. 
8s. 6d.) - 


By most people, who have no intimate and personal connection 
with them, hospitals are usually taken very much for granted as 
necessary but somewhat régrettable institutions (in much the same 
category as dentists) to be avoided whenever possible and only 
resorted to in an emergency. Unlike Government departments, 
hospitals have no public relations officers, and it is not until a 
journalist of Mr. Saunders’s calibre takes up their story that we 
realise how valuable and venerable a part in the social history of 
England is played by her hospitals. 

Although the Middlesex is by no means the oldest English hos 
pital—it was founded in 1745—it is the inheritor of a long tradition 
of charity and healing, for on the site of the present buildings in Soho 
there once stood the leper hospital of St. Giles, founded in 1101 
by Queen Matilda, which carried on its merciful werk until Henry 
VIII dissolved the monasteries and disposed of their lands. In the 
year of Culloden the Middlesex Hospital was founded, to minister 
to “the sick and lame of Soho,” in two small houses in Windmill 
Street, which can still be seen today. At the time of the great 
cholera outbreak in London of 1854, Florence Nightingale undu- 
took the superintendence of the cholera patients who were brought 
into the hospital from the Soho district, a poor and vicious neigh- 
bourhood where the plague spread like wildfire, and in the war's 
of the Middlesex she learned much that was to stand her in good 
stead at Scutari. 

Another great personality associated with the hospital was 
Elizabeth Garrett Anderson, the first Englishwoman to take a 
medical degree, who was only allowed into the wards by maintaining 
the fiction that she was a nurse. Surprisingly, it was not until 
1947 that women medical students were admitted to the hospital. 
Perhaps inevitably, it is the story of the early years of the Middlesex 
which make the most fascinating reading—the acquisition in 1754 
from one Mr. Berners of the present site, then “a good place for 
snipe shooting,” a place of ponds and marshlands ; David Garrick 
giving benefit performances to raise funds for the building (for 


By Hilary St. George Saunders, (Parrish, 
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which service he was rewarded with a life-governorship); the 
request to the gentlemen of the Boardroom “to dispense with their 
allowance of butter” during the Napoleonic Wars ; the beneficence 
of Mr. Samuel Whitbread, brewer, who in 1791 contributed three 
thousand pounds to endow a ward where cancer patients could 
remain “ until relieved by art or released by death.” 

Through the 200-odd years of the hospital’s history the tale has 
been the same—of appeals for funds answered by a magnificent 
response, associated particularly with such names as Whitbread, 
Barnato, Courtauld, Woolavington and Astor. Now that such 
appeals are no longer necessary it is to be hoped that public 
generosity towards hospitals will find other means of expressing 
itself, perhaps in the way of voluntary service and gifts for the 
comforts and extra amenities of patients and nurses. 

Mr. Saunders has used his skill as a documentary writer to great 
effect in this history of one of London's oldest teaching hospitals. 
The illustrations are well chosen and reproduced, ard add much to 
the interest of the text, but it is to be regretted that the author does 
not reveal the sources of the many quotations with which he 
embroiders his story. (Are they extracts from old hospital records 
and annual reports ?) However, this is a minor criticism, and at 
least one reader of this book will never again pass the Middlesex 
without a kindling of interest and respect for its great tradition and 
achievements. ANNE Harris. 


Fiction 


The Masterpiece. By Emile Zola. Translated by Thomas Walton. 


(Elek. 12s 6d.) 
Day of Glory. By René Béhaine, Translated by Bernard Miall, (Allen 
and Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 


Knight with Armour. By Alfred Duggan. 
The Quiet Light. By Louis de Wohl. 


Zota published L’Oeuvre in 1886. The only English translation 
hitherto seems to be Vizetelly’s, which appeared a year later and 
_which has most of the drawbacks of Vizetelly’s rather hurried trans- 
lations. Now comes a version done with admirable intelligence and 
sympathy by Mr. Thomas Walton, who also contributes a very 
good introduction. Why the jacket of the book should bear a 
reproduction of Van Gogh's portrait of Camille Roullin or why 
Van Gogh should appear among the “ biographical elements " in 
the story listed by the blurb-writer, heaven alone knows. But 
L'Oeuvre is a book worth reading, and this new translation deserves 
a welcome. 

Of all the volumes in the Rougon-Macquart series, L’Oeuvre, as 
Mr. Walton says, is in many ways the one that comes closest to 
Zola himself. He put into it, in a rage of premeditation, the story 
of the attempt to conquer Paris made by himself and the literary 
and artistic friends of his youth, and to this he added an im- 
passioned description of the obsessions, the delusions and the sense 
of artistic failure that in his own experience attended success. Zola 
himself speaks in the book not only in the person of the novelist 
Sandoz, whose melancholy and exasperated confession of doubt 
three-quarters of the way through is a triumph of introspective 
candour, but even more in the person of his hero, Claude Lantier, 
who in at any rate his formidably heroic aspect is deliberately 
modelled upon Cézanne. Claude, with his impossible painting of 
a nude female figure. livid and hallucinatory, set against the back- 
ground of the Ile de la Cité, is the most terrifying of failures, the 
creative artist whose genius refuses to be born; but his super- 
human effort, springing from the desire, as Zola puts it in a pre- 
paratory sketch, “to put all Nature into one canvas,” projects 
something of the quality not merely of Cézanne’s labours but of 
Zola’s also. No sort of novel is more intolerably pretentious, as a 
rule, or carries less conviction than a novel about the ardours of 
artistic creation, but L’Oeuvre comes off with unrelenting and 
ultimately tragic force. 

Not that it is, all things considered, among the best of Zola’s 
books. It offers, the central theme apart, a great deal to admire— 
the imaginative use Zola makes of the doctrine of the Impressionists, 
the liveliness and malicious edge of some of the portraits in what 
is in part a roman a clef, the genuine lyricism, subdued though it 
is by comparison with some of the other novels, of his feeling for 
Paris. Zola’s naturalistic mode here, however, too often dissipates 
its strength in curious little exhibitions of raw romanticism. The 
beginning, in particular, which brings together for the first time 


(Faber. 12s. 6d.) 


(Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 
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Claude and the unhappy, sacrificial Christine, is novelette-ish in the 
extreme, and the story takes some time to recover from it. But 
recover it does, and such scenes as that in which the grief-stricken 
Claude in a passion of excitement falls to work on a portrait of 
his dead child lying two or three feet from him in the studio, of 
the even more horrifying concluding scene in which Christine tries 
to restore the demented man to his love for her, stay sharply in 
the reader’s mind and imagination. Was it Mr. Somerset Maugham 
who once said there is nothing so terrible as the pursuit of art 
by those who have no talent? Claude Lantier makes one fee} 
perhaps there is. 

The descent to M. René Béhaine’s volume, which belongs to a 
roman-fleuve, L’Histoire dune Société, begun as far back as 1904 
only a couple of years after Zola’s death, is, I fear, precipitous. 
Day of Glory is the third volume in the series to appear in 
translation here, and is preceded by an introduction that is really 
shockingly portentous and silly. M. Béhaine’s style is studied, 
contemplative and refined, but holds almost no semblance of life. 
His Michel and Catherine Varambaud, he a writer of petit-bourgeois 
origins, she of vaguely noble descent, are not very interestingly at 
odds with one another, apparently because of this difference jn 
family or social tradition, on the eve of war in 1914. War gives a 
rancorous twist to Michel’s romantic Royalism, with which the 
author appears to be very much in sympathy, but for the rest M. 
Béhaine meditates a little*too much and too solemnly on things 
that an imaginative writer might surely take for granted. 

Knight With Armour and The Quiet Light are both historical 
novels, the one about the First Crusade, the other about the 
Emperor Frederick Il—stupor mundi—and St. Thoinas Aquinas, 
Mr. Duggan has contrived a rather plain, sensible sort of narrative 
about an eighteen-year-old English youth who swore allegiance to 
Robert of Normandy. The scenes of fighting, to which he brings 
no little knowledge of the armour of the period, are done with nice 
moderation, and he exhibits a pleasantly dry touch of masculine— 
and anti-feminist—humour. He has no strong visual imagination, 
however, and does not as yet know how to turn historical material 
to story-telling advantage. Mr. de Wohl is more skilful, and has 
indeed produced a fluent and picturesque tale. But the atmosphere 
of the stage property-room is just a bit too thick now and then, 
and is not really suited to a potted version of Thomist philosophy. 

R. D. CHARQUES. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


The Road to Nirvana: a Selection of the Buddhist Scriptures 
Translated from the Pali. The Quest of Enlightenment ; 
a Selection of the Buddhist Scriptures Translated from the 
Sanskrit. Both by E. J. Thomas. ‘* Wisdom of the East ’’ series, 
(John Murray. 4s. each.) 


Tue first of these books contains familiar extracts from the Pali 
scriptures with an excellent short introduction covering the main 
points of the Buddhist belief. It is more methodical than the 
World’s Classics selection, but lacks such parables as “ The Blind 
Men and the Elephant,” which are so much more compelling than 
the miracle stories of the birth and childhood of Gautama—the 
counterparts of our own Apocryphal Gospels. It is, of course, 
impossible to extract a consecutive story of the Buddha's life; 
none of the scriptures are in any sense biographical. It is however 
easy, if we set aside the poetic elaboration, to grasp, even in so 
small a compass, a teaching which applied, on different levels, to 
monk and laymen, and to understand something of the Buddha's 
statement regarding the nature of man. The second book contains 
some recently discovered Sanskrit versions which circulated in India 
during its Buddhist epoch. Here already the accent is upon the 
Boddhisatva theory, that every man in the course of lives can attain 
to Buddhahood. For it is from the Sanskrit and not the Pali tradi- 
tion that the Mahayana Buddhism of Tibet and China—to which 
this doctrine is central—evolved. The Quest of Enlightenment is 
an interesting curiosity, its stories differing only in their accent 
from the better-known scriptures of Ceylon. The “ Wisdom of the 
East” series must be half a century old, and it is pleasant to 
remember how much it has done to familiarise us with Eastern 
writings. In wishing it at least another half century of activity, 
however, would it be ungracious to ask that in future volumes verse 
quotations be translated into prose? True, Mr. Thomas does 
not attempt rhyme, but the padding and inversion needed even to 
observe a metrical pattern are fatal to the dignity and conciseness 
of the original. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANKING 


Tue ordinary general meeting of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation was held in Hongkong on March 10. 

The Hon. Sir Arthur Morse, C.B.E., the chairman, in the course of his 
speech, said: 

The profit for the year, after making transfers to provisions and reserves 
for contingencies and after deducting special administrative expenses and 
auditors’ fees, amounts to H.K.$17,042,477 and exceeds the corresponding 
figure for the previous year by just over $250,000. After taking into 
account the balance of profit brought forward from last year, the sum 
available for distribution amounts to $21,321,108. 

As last year, your directors recommend that the sum of $3,000,000 
should be written off bank premises. After allowing for this amount, 
for the interim dividend of £2 per share and for the final dividend of £3 
per share which is now proposed, the balance of profit to be carried 
forward to next year will amount to $5,359,083, an increase of approxi- 
mately $1,080,000 over the corresponding balance carried forward from 
the previous year. 

The Note Issue has again increased and exceeds the previous year’s 
total by over £2 million. Amounts due to subsidiary companies and 
acceptances on behalf of customers are this year shown separately from 
current, deposit and other accounts, and the total of the three items 
exceeds the corresponding figure for the previous year by just over £2} 
million. 

The aggregate of cash at bankers and money at call is this year slightly 
higher than the corresponding figure for the previous year. 

The total of investments shows a decrease of just over £7 million, as 
compared with last year’s figure, but this decrease is offset by an increase 
in bills receivable and items in transit, thus indicating an increase in the 
funds of the bank now employed in financing trade. The amount of the 
provision for bad and doubtful debts has this year been deducted from 
the total of advances to customers and other accounts and this item, 
together with liabilities of customers for acceptances, now shows an 
increase of over £14 million as compared with the corresponding figure 
last year. The amount at which bank premises appears in the balance- 
sheet is, after deduction of the $3 million which your directors recommend 
should be written off this item, and the increase in the total of bank 
premises over the corresponding figure last year reflects the further 
implementation of the building programme to which I referred both last 
year and the year before. 

Although devaluation proved to be finally unavoidable and had been 
expected by the best informed circles, the eventual decision by His 
Majesty's Government came as an unpleasant shock to most people in 
the sterling area, particularly because of the magnitude of the change in 
the rate. It achieved no permanent cure for Britain’s financial problems 
and being unaccompanied by any relaxation of existing restrictions on the 
use of sterling it failed to restore confidence overseas. As a consequence 
the free and black markets of the world continued to quote sterling at a 
discount. 

In the East the reactions of those informed on economic matters 
showed, I think, a general sense of dismay that matters should have come 
to such a pass and that the sterling/dollar difficulties should be 
“ otherwise insoluble,” as Sir Stafford Cripps put it. Reactions in the 
East were stronger than the headshaking in the West. and the financial 
standing of our country undoubtedly suffered a loss of prestige. For 
those responsible for the policy of this bank, the financial situation in our 
home base throughout last year weighed almost as heavily as the problems 
consequent on the confusion and uncertainty in the various countries out 
East. 

The report was adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


MR. V. A. GRANTHAM’S REVIEW 











Tue ninety-sixth ordinary general meeting of the Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China will be held on April 4th at 38 Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C 

The following is an extract from the statement of the chairman, 
Mr. V. A. Grantham :— 

Compared with last year's figures, current and other accounts, fixed 
deposits and acceptances are greater by £8,105,084, £963,294 and 
£7,058,158 respectively, whilst on the assets side, cash in hand and at 
bankers at £25,994,576 shows the substantial increase of £6,528,940 the 
ratio to our call liabilities being 22.13 per cent. Government and other 
securities, apart from those lodged against our note issue, have been 
reduced by £3,881,002 and this reduction is reflected in the increased 
cash position and in increased advances to customers and other accounts 
which have gone up by some £2,263,391, once again indicating the 
substantial extent to which we are assisting our customers and taking 
our full share in financing world trade with eastern countries. 


The net profits for the year at £515,592 are higher by £48,481 than | 


last year in spite of continually increasing working costs in all parts of 
the world. In almost every eastern country in which this Bank operates, 
however, working conditions have deteriorated during the year and it 
would be natural now to expect diminished net returns, especially from 
centres where business is already having to be restricted. It may not 
be sufficiently realised how greatly taxation in all centres reduces the 
net remuneration the Bank earns for the vast services it renders in all 
the many countries where it is established. Even where conventions 
exist which provide relief from double income tax, the application of 
business —t taxes abroad, as well as at home, effectively reduces net 
profits to modest proportions, whilst, where no such conventions are in 
force double taxation operates to cut down net profits to fractional 
dimensions. 

An interim dividend was paid in October last of 6 per cent. less income 
tax, absorbing £99,000, and it is now proposed to pay a final dividend 
of 6 per cent. less income tax, costing £99,000 net. Again this year, 
your directors recommend allocation to the pension fund and widows’ 
and orphans’ fund of £100,000 and £15,000 respectively. 


Far EASTERN CONDITIONS 


While in Malaya the struggle against the insurgents may be said to 
be proceeding fairly satisfactorily if slowly, the Communist victory in 
China has intensified the existing dangers of upheaval in all the adjacent 
countries. The urgency of the danger inherent in the present situation 
is perhaps most clearly exemplified by the continued need for food 
throughout Asia and the threat which overhangs Indochina, Siam and 
Burma, Asia’s ricebowl ; but in almost all Far Eastern countries inflation 
is rife to an extent which, with its underlying causes, places in peril the 
very existence of their peoples and their ability to maintain themselves 
above the starvation line. 

When India decided, following the action taken by the British Govern- 
ment, to devalue the rupee in line with sterling while Pakistan decided 
otherwise, the whole operation of the payments agreement ceased and, 
at the moment, trade between the two Dominions is nearly at a standstill. 
It is estimated that during the year imports of food costing over Rs. 180 
crores have been required and the provision of adequate food for the 
peoples of India continues to be a major factor in the country’s economy. 
Labour conditions on the whole have shown some improvement, but 
efficiency of production has not yet reached a satisfactory standard. 
Hopes have been expressed that the inflationary tendencies noted last 
year have been checked. 

Surprisingly Burma, still in the throes of internal strife, was able 
during 1949 to implement, almost to the full, the estimated exportable 
surplus of rice amounting to some 1,250,000 tons, but it is anticipated 
that the exportable surplus for the coming year will be around 800,000 
tons, and the future of the country is most uncertain. 


BritisH AND U.S. TRADE 


It has been my custom to devote my few closing remarks to the 
position in Great Britain in relation to the countries this Bank serves 
through its chain of branches. In practically all these countries inflation 
is present in greater or lesser degree. 

While British trade, in the opening stages after devaluation of sterling, 
has shown considerable resilience—a resilience which has also been 
passed on in some measure to the countries in the Far East with 
currencies aligned to sterling—and the prosperity of the United States 
has stood up well to the shock of the appreciation of the dollar against 
almost all the currencies of the world, problems of real difficulty are 
calling for solution in both countries, and it must be very clear that 
any marked recession in the prosperity of the United States or in the 
trading position of Great Britain could not fail to have serious reper- 
cussions upon all countries in the world, and especially perhaps upon 
those in the Far East in which we are so interested 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 


THERE are now some strong cross-currents pulling at Stock Exchange 
prices. In the gilt edged market a downward pull is being exerted 
by the obvious inadequacy of savings in relation to the heavy 
demands on capital, by the swollen level of public expenditure and 
the knowledge that a long borrowing queue is waiting for the green 
light to make its appeal to the investor. On the cynical short-term 
view the fact that borrowers are waiting in the wings need not be 
interpreted too tragically. It is always hoped that new issues are 
only waiting for the right moment But the existence of such heayy 
demands on capital resources heads the market off for any sharp 
or sustained improvement. The real “bull point”? I can only 
repeat the whisperings from the back-room boys in Whitehall. 
When the next quarterly statement of Britain’s gold and dollar 
reserves, covering the first quarter of this year, is issued early in 
April it will show a further substantial improvement. The dollar 
proceeds of sales of wool, rubber, tin and other key products of 
the sterling area, it seems, have increased, dollar imports have 
been reduced. The news is welcome, so far as it goes, but with 
such a slender margin in hand, Great Britain can scarcely be said 
yet awhile to be in calm waters. I still doubt whether gilt edged 
prices can move far ahead this side of the Budget. 


Meaning of Dividend Restraint 


As for industrial Ordinary shares, I find it difficult to summon 
up any great enthusiasm in present conditions, despite the con- 
tinuing evidence of inflationary pressure. It seems to me that, 
unless inflation is checked, there must be a fresh rise in money 
wages and an even creater need for the majority of industrial 
companies to conserve resources for the financing of stocks and 
replacement of assets at a higher level of prices. If, on the other 
hand, the inflation risk is kept at arms’ length, or even reduced, 
profits will be harder to earn in a deflationary situation. Mean- 
while, share values are being influenced only to a very moderate 
extent, against the larger uncertainties in the industrial background, 
by the interpretation put upon dividend restraint by different boards 
of directors. In my view it is all to the good that company direc- 
tors are beginning to make a clear distinction between dividend 
limitation in the sense of a rigid pegging of existing dividend rates 
and dividend restraint. There is nothing really incompatible with 
the spirit of voluntary dividend limitation agreement in a company 
paying a moderately higher rate of dividend, where it is fully 
justified by earnings and still allows adequate sums to be ploughed 
back into the business. 

A good case in point is Hoover Limited, the vacuum manufac- 
turers, who are paying 45 per cent., against 40 per cent. In his 
annual statement issued with the full accounts Mr. Charles Colstan, 
the Hoover chairman, points out that the total additional sum 
involved in the raising of the dividend is less than £40,000. This 
is less than 5 per cent. of the increase in profit which this company 
achieved during the year. It may also be compared with the 
£758,258 provided for taxation, the £100,000 put to employees’ 
pension fund and with the £150,000 transferred to general reserve. 
It is clear enough from these figures that in confining the increase 
in the Ordinary dividend to a mere 5 per cent. the Hoover board 
have acted conservatively 


Rugby Cement Yield 


Another company which is paying a higher dividend, which is 
fully justified both by profits and by special influences, is Rugby 
Portland Cement. In this instance, the Ordinary dividend, which 
was raised a year ago by 24 per cent. to 15 per cent., is being 
increased to 174 per cent., and once again it is flanked by a 5 per 
cent. tax-free payment out of capital reserves. Profits for 1949 
have risen from £356,000 to £396,000, and despite higher charges 
for depreciation and taxation there is ample cover for the increased 
dividend. Mr. Halford Reddish, the Rugby Cement chairman, 
has never subscribed to the theory of dividend limitation and made 
it plain 12 months ago that, in view of the nationalisation threat, 
he would take whatever steps seemed justified to safeguard the 
shareholders’ interests. Who will dispute that one such step is to 
maintain the Stock Exchange value of the shares, so far as is 
practicable, by a reasonably generous distribution policy ? Quoted 
at 17s. 14d., the 5s. shares are offering a yield of approximately 
8 per cent. on the combined cash dividend and payment from 
reserves. They are an attractive industrial investment. 
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Che Chartered Bank uf India, Australia & China 


Uncerperated by Reyal Charter, 1853.) 
CAPITAL STOCK, Authorised and Issued £3,000,000 RESERVE FUND £3,000,000 


ge : 38, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2 West End Branch : 28, CHARLES 11 ST., HAYMARKET, 8.W.1 Liverpool Branch : COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, OLD HALL ST. Manchester Branch : 52, MOSLEY ST. 
‘ed Bead Office 


BALANCE SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1949. 
nd a ————S———————_—_——— = 









































en 1948 | 1948, 
rm CAPITAL— £ a 2 | CURRENT ASSETS— £ v £ 
Stock authorised and issued 3,000,000 3,000,000 Caen 1x Haxp axp af Baxgens - - " : Se 20,994,576 19,465,630 
be (There is under the Charter a reserve liability of the Stockholders | eniiahinn 
ire equal to the amount of Stock issued) | GOVERNMENT 4ND OTHER Securities at Market Valoe— 
Reserve Fost os ‘ . = 3,000,000 3,000,000 | Quoted on London Stock Exchange ... coo ese it --. 38,939,710 41,907,996 
vy Prohir axp Loss ACCOUNT = s 7 " nH 409,029 406,437 Quoted on Overseas Stock Exchanges e 7,892,403 9,091,908 
Ps | Dominion Government and other Securities ‘st Local quotations .. 2,863,612 2,676,723 
rp oe 6,409,029 6,406,437 | . yy 
| oe } 49,695,625 $3,576,627 
y | HonxGkonG GoveRrNMENT CERTIFICATRS OF INDEBTEDNESS for surren- 
1} CURRENT ANI ver Accounts, including Reserves for Contingencies, | dered coin lodged against Note lesye 1,323,028 1,700,000 
Taxation on protits to date, and Exchange Adjustments 4 16 3,980 108,278,896 | British GovernMEST Securities at Market Value (Quoted on 
Pisep Deresits : ° . 13,095,207 32,131,913 | London Stock Exchange) lodged against Note Issue 1,776,250 1,789,375 
in Nores ws CrecuLation against Security per contra ‘ 1,011,770 3,522,196 | — = “s, “9, 37 75 
nae Pavas.e ° . 898,808 1,208,757 wii J 
ar Loars Paysbit : . : 200,000 2,411,250 Bris or Excnaner, including Foreign Treasury Bille _...... 4,016,186 3,840, 350 

f Deposits BY NoMINER SUBSIDIARIES . " . 381 381 Apvaxces TO CusTtoMERS aND OrmEeR Accounts 02,855,460 50,590,069 

0 . KUSTEE SUBSIDIARY 1,800 - Batance or Remittances, Drarts, ETO., 18 Traxet between Head 
Sueur as Office, Branches and Agencies 1,832,013 728,403 

a al _ » fon - ta oa 0 ice, Branches an enc ,832,01: 728, 

~ an Soe me "ae innate ¢ ept, om Account of _— adceaad LiaBiLity OF CUSTOMERS FOR ACCEPTANCE®, including undertakings 

ACCEFTANCHS t ving umederta Le Oo me a A Accs i « ” . 362, 
th Customers ss 11,420,469 7 to accept, per contra... ll, Tienes e. ie sate 
id ~ a —e . 146,911,607 136,052,755 

d 345,111,415 332,014,704 pe “an 

> Nores ‘— ? eee _ , ted -06008883 (196R ———— FIXED ASSETS— 
7 con rent a 3 ie re-< n : % ox 
yd ~ “5 — ” on yt Begone Se ae ri ee ll “ Supsrpianies—Shareholdings at cost— 
4,838,572) (of which £2.064.137 has ron off at 6th March, 1950) and commit- 
ments in respect of Confirmed Credit», Guarantees and Forward Exchange Allahabad Bank Limited—37,648 Ordinary Shares of Re. 100 each 
Contract . of which 14,665 are fully eee to the extent 
* : of Re. 60 persbare . es 747,705 767,703 

Contracts for outstanding capital expenditure on premises amount to approxi- The Chartered Bank (Malaya) “Trustee ‘Limitea— 
yn mately £525,000 (1948, £54,475) 30,000 Shares of Straits $10 each ($5 paid) am wen in 17,500 - 

Currency assets and liabilities have been converted at the following rates :-— Nominee Companies . 3b) Jal 
n- India, Cevion and Burma Rupee Is. 6d., Pakistan Rupee 2s. 0d., Straits Dollar The assete of the Nominee Companies amount ‘to £381, repre- 

Q. 4d_, Guilder 2s. Od., Tieal 4d., Indochina Piastre 4d., Hongkong Dollar Is. 3d., sented by deposite with the Bank, per contra. 
it, Jen Min Piao 48,000 to £, Philippine Peso 3s. 6d., Yen 1,000 to @, and United 7 = 
“y States Dollar 7s. Od 765,586 748,086 
"J 4) Under Part Il of the Bighth Schedule to the Companies Act, 1948, the Bank is Bank Premiers axp FURNITURE, at coet lees amounts written off ... 1,822,626 1,620,300 
al exempted from showing the aggregate amount of its reserves and the movements Trape Ixvestmenr, representing Property (at coset) woe 20,625 

therein. —_— —_— 
id 2,608,837 2,368,386 

W. R. COCKBURN, Chief Manager Vv. A. GRANTHAM, Chairman, -— 

or H. F. MORFORD, Deputy Chief Manager. 
d A. ©. GORDON ‘ A. A. a ——— — 

’ W. H. CARRICK) 4°°e“tents £101,620,444 £138,421,141 J. L. MILNE J Pérectors. £151,020,444 £1.38,421,141 
n- ~~ Sa aenann 
te REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE STOCKHOLDERS 
d We bave obtained all the information and explanations which to the best of our knowledge and belief were necessary for the purposes of our audit. In our opinion proper books of account have been kept by the 

° bank #0 f ppears from our examination of those books, and proper returns adequate for the purposes of our audit have been received from tbe branches, which have not been visited by us. We bave examined the 
is annexed balance sheet and protit and less account of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia & China, which are in agreement with the books of account and returns as aforesaid. In our opinion and to the best of our 

nformatiot 1 according to the explanations given to us the eaid accounts give the information required by the Companies Act, 1948, In the manner 60 required for banking companies, and, on the basis indicated in Note 
C- (4) on the t be € sheet, such balance sheet gives a true and fair view of the state of the bank's affairs as at 3lst December, 1949, and the profit and loes account gives a true and fair view of the profit for the year ended 
op that date 
d We have also examined the annexed accounts of the subsidiaries, Allahabad Bank Limited and The Chartered Bank (Malaya) Trustee Limited, which have not been audited by us. Subject thereto in our opinion 
5 tuch accounts have been properly prepared in accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act, 1948, so as, in conjunction with the accounts of the bank as audited by us (which include particulars regarding Nominee 
- Companies), to give on the basis mentioned above a true and fair view of the state of affairs as at 31st December, 1949, and of the profit for the periods ended on that date of the bank and ite subsidiaries so far as concerns 
h ttockbolders of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China. 
, DeLoirte, Prexper, Grirriras & Co. . 
'y W. A. Browse & Co. } Auditors 


Chartered Accountants. 
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PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT for the year ended 3ist DECEMBER, 1949. 





























— —— 735 1948. 
:- ALLocaTION® 2 £ £ £ £ 
= Amount written off Bank Premiees . 2 ae 200,000 150,000 Bataxce Broveut Forwarp rrom Siler Decemern, 1948 ... eee eee owe 406,437 402,326 
iS Officers’ Pension Fund am. Se ae ; x 100,000 100,000 
; Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund 15,000 15,000 Prorit, after providing for Taxation and after making allocations to Contingency 
’ —— —-- Accounts, out. of which Accounts full provision bas been made for _ diminution in 
n 316,000 265,000 value of axssets oe eee oe 615,592 467,111 
" Divipexps Parp axp Prorosep. lees income tax— 
is Interim 6°), paid let October, 1949 ‘ii na aie 29,000 £9,000 Nores :-— 
Final §=6",, proposed ent a oe $9,000 £9,000 (1) The aggregate emoluments received by the Directors for their -ervices 
- on qua=e= - — amounted to £15,437 (1948, £14,698), 
e 5 198,000 398,000 (@ The nominee subsidiaries do pot trade and their accounts show neither profit por loss. 
:" Baisxce Prorosep ro Be Canriep Forwarp... eve eve coe 409,029 406,437 
1922.07 ‘ £569,437 £922,029 469,437 
. y29 0729 s9.437 
e 
COMPANY MEETING There has been a pane fall in the values of gilt-edged securities in the 
Stock Exchange during the past year. Fortunately most of the securities 


in our portfolio are short-dated securities, and though there has been 


MERCA NTILE BANK OF INDIA some depreciation, the market value is still in excess of the value at which 


the securities stand in our books. 


The pattern of international trade continued in 1949 to be distorted 
FURTHER EXPANSION by the exchange and other controls which many countries found it 


necessary to maintain or impose, and there were also signs that market 
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ThE fifty-seventh annual general meeting of The Mercantile Bank of conditions were beginning to turn in favour of the buyer. Nevertheless, 
India, Ltd.. will be held in London on March 30th. as the figures show, the bank continued to prosper, and except in such 
The fe —- are extracts from the statement of the chairman, Sir  P!aces as Shanghai, our branches did good business. 

; harles A . Innes, K.C S.L,C .1.E., circulated with the report and accounts The progress made by India since partition has been remarkable. Good 
‘ or the year to December 3lst, 1949:— work has been done in the rapid integration into India of the territories 
e The accounts show that in 1949 the business of the bank continued to formerly under Indian State rule, firm action has been taken against the 
4 mond, the balance sheet total being £54 million, compared with £49} | Communist menace, and a pleasing result of India’s new political status 
2 million in 1948. The increase is due to a rise in deposits, which now is the very cordial relations between Indians and the British business 
) stand at nearly £50 million or £44 million in excess of the previous ©®™munity. 
: year’s figure. On the assets side, cash is up by £2.2 million and invest- In Pakistan the Government were faced with an even more difficult 
i Hoge it £14,055,552 are about the same. There has been an expansion task than India when partition took place. They had to establish them- 
y million pes aan and advances and they total £27 million, nearly £2.2 selves in a new capital and to organise from the very foundation all 
mith ore than in 1948. The profit works out at £191,805 and we the complicated machinery of a Central Government. It is no exaggera- 


«r€ Maintaining the dividend at 12 per cent., less tax. tion to say that they have done a wonderful job 
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HOOVER LIMITED 
RECORD TURNOVER AND PROFITS 











Tue thirteenth annual general meeting of Hoover Limited will be held 
at Perivale on April 3rd. 

The following are extracts from the statement of the chairman, Mr. 
Charles Colston, C.B.E., M.C., D.C.M., circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year to December 3lst, 1949:— 

Notwithstanding all difficulties we have been successful in extending 
our business in very substantial measure. Its rate of growth was higher 
than at any time in our history. The growth has indeed been remarkable. 
During 1949 our turnover was 415 per cent. of our total in 1938, our 
record pre-war year. Since the end of 1947 annual turnover has actually 
been doubled. In 1948 we achieved record figures ; in 1949 the increase 
over 1948 was substantially greater than our peak pre-war annual turn- 
over. The increase last year exceeded the turnover built up in the first 
20 years. 

Our total turnover in cleaners was substantially more than double 
that of our record pre-war year. This is all the more impressive in 
view of the fact that the retail price, apart from purchase tax, has 
been kept down to almost pre-war level, in spite of the increase in wages, 
cost of materials and services. We have introduced many improvements 
and quality is higher than ever. 

DEMAND FOR WASHING MACHINES 

The electric washing machine has had a magnificent reception in Britain 
and export markets. Turnover in 1949 exceeded the total turnover of 
the company in the pre-war record year. Sales have been rapidly rising 
and during the last quarter reached a rate equal to more than 175 per 
cent. of the total pre-war record turnover of the company. Export ship- 
ments have made a marked contribution to this tremendous expansion. 

The profit arising from export business has amounted to nearly double 
the total profit of the company in 1938, that from hard currency markets 
alone exceeding the 1938 total profit. Dividends remitted to us by 
subsidiaries in those countries amounted net to £124,000 as compared 
with just under £20,000 for 1948. 

As a result of the great expansion of activities net profit outstrips 
by far the previous record ; it has been more than doubled, from £829,072 
to £1,719,378. This superb result has been obtained by the splendid 
work of all sections of our great organisation, a magnificent team spirit 
and the exceptional exertions of senior executives. 


THE DiviDEND 

The board have given full consideration to the question whether some 
increase in dividends would be justified. A substantial portion of the 
profit is derived from our new products and, if they had been started 
4S a separate company, no one would have questioned the propriety 
of a substantial dividend. The subsidiaries producing the washing 
machine and F. H. P. Motors have provided much-needed employment 
and, in view of the risk taken with shareholders’ money, some additional 
return to them is justified. 

A substantial profit has been derived from export business and sub- 
sidiaries abroad. These have involved investment and risk and it is 
important that there should be real incentive. In our view, shareholders 
should derive some benefit from the risks taken to make success possible. 


The most striking expansion has taken place since December, 1947, 
when the incentive “A” ordinary shares were introduced. These were 
issued to some 80 senior executives and a considerable number were held 
in trust for the benefit of employees. The view that as a result the 
business would be extended and profits increased has been fully justified 
and it is important that the incentive should be a real one. A rigid 
limitation of dividends would mean that the “A” shareholders would 
receive not more than 4 per cent. and the incentive would become rather 
hollow. 

The board have also given consideration to a letter from Mr. Frank G. 
Hoover, president of The Hoover Company of America, in which he 
says: —"“... As a major shareholder in your company, we have always 
supported your policy . . . but we cannot see any likelihood of Americans 
making further investments in Britain and taking the risks of doing so 
unless there is sufficient incentive. . . . We think the time has come 
when you can well afford to pay a higher dividend. In our opinion 
you would be helpng your country by doing so, as you would be 
encouraging further investment of U.S. funds in Britain. Instead of 
getting more in dividends we are in danger of getting less. You have 
been paying at an annual rate of 2s. per share, which prior to devaluation 
was equivalent to 40 cents. If you continue to pay the same dividend 
of 2s. we shall now be getting only 28 cents... .” 


BoarD’'s DECISION 

The board feel bound to adhere to the general policy of restraint in 
dividend distribution and have decided to recommend a final dividend 
of Is. 9d. less tax, increasing the total for the year from 2s. to 2s. 3d. 
less tax, per ordinary stock unit. On that basis the “A” ordinary 
shareholders would be entitled to a dividend of 7,938 pence less tax. 

We have achieved a remarkable record this year, but we look not to 
the past but to the future. We believe we may look forward to still 
further growth of the company’s activities. 
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THE EASTERN BANK 


CONSERVATION OF RESOURCES 








Tue fortieth annual general meeting of The Eastern Bank Ltd., wi 

held on April Sth, : , ic ank esbr sant 
amen yt gy at noon, at the office of the Bank, 2-3, C rosby Square, 
’ The following is an extract from the statement by the c i 
Thomas J. Strangman, K.C.), circulated with the neh A ron pee “ 
= ge ended December 31st, 1949:— 7 

‘he net profits for the year amo 2 2 against £ ; 
mt. ener om ar y unt to £118,244, as against £110,998 jn 

Current accounts are down by a little over £1,150,000, due to the 
closing of the last of our official war-time accounts and to the control of 
Iraq currency having passed from the Iraq currency board to the National 
Bank of Iraq and the consequent transfer of the account. 

The aggregate of these two accounts exceeded the overall decrease of 
£1,150,000: our other accounts thus show an increase. Other items in 
the balance sheet indicate increased business activity. Thus there is an 
increase of £540,000,000 in advances, and bills receivable are up b 
£325,000, or if various Government Treasury bills be excluded 4 
£475,000. The money required to meet the changes in current accounts 
and advances was provided by the sale of investments while the additional 
bills receivable were financed from our surplus cash. 

The appropriations from the net profits which are recommended consist 
of £30,000 to premises, £50,000 to contingencies, and a final dividend of 
3s. 6d. per share, less tax, being the same as the final dividend in the 
previous year. If these appropriations be approved the carry forward 
will be increased by over £5,000. 

In view of the fact that the bank is committed to various building 
projects, to be mentioned later, together with the high costs prevailing 
throughout the East, the transfer to premises is one dictated by common 
prudence. The transfer to contingencies is likewise a measure of common 
prudence having regard to prevailing economic and political uncertainties, 
although in respect of our holdings of various Government securities | 
am happy to say that the fall in market values was covered without 
recourse to inner reserves. 

The devaluation of the pound followed by the devaluation of currencies 
in all the countries we serve (except Pakistan) did not affect us adversely, 
Indeed, on balance it turned out to be to our advantage. 


Vistt TO BRANCHES 

In October, November and December, Sir Evan Jenkins, our deputy- 
chairman, made a tour of all the branches which he had not visited in 
the preceding year, and revisited some of those to which he had paid 
a visit. His reports now cover all the branches of the bank and have 
been of the greatest value to his colleagues. The experience he has gained 
of local conditions and his contacts with the whole of our staff in the 
East will likewise be of the utmost advantage to him in the position he is 
about to fill. 

Generally speaking, business was brisk, although as controls in the 
countries where we are established became more strict their imports 
tended to decrease. Controls, although irksome in many respects, have 
at any rate had the result of preventing the undue accumulation of stocks 
and consequent bazaar failures. Any signs of over-stocking at the com- 
mencement of the year tended to disappear with the tightening up of 
controls. Bills continue to be promptly taken up, except in a few isolated 
cases. 

The cost of living continues high and housing difficulties continue. 
Before the war the bank provided accommodation for certain of their 
managers, but granted house allowances to other British members of the 
staff, who were left to make their own arrangements. 


IRAQ 

The outstanding financial events of the year were the transfer of the 
control of currency by the Iraq Currency Board to the National Bank of 
Iraq on July Ist, the loan of £3,000,000 by the British Government to the 
Government of Iraq for railway construction and the devaluation of the 
Dinar to the same extent as that of sterling. 

Preparations were also made during 1949 for a new law for the control 
of banking in Iraq. An ordinance for the purpose was promulgated egrly 
in this year, but has not as yet been ratified by Parliament. The ordinance 
provides that the proportion of our Iraq liabilities which must be 
employed in the country should be 50 per cent. (the pre-war level) and 
that the capital allocated to our Iraq branches must also be employed 
in Iraq at any rate to the extent of 50 per cent. 

The time has now come to hand over the reins to a younger man. 
My successor as chairman will be Sir Evan Jenkins, who, since he became 
a member of the board, has so fully acquainted himself with all the 
affairs of the Bank. His experience as an outstanding administrator in 
India will be of the greatest value, particularly in the troublous times 
which lie ahead. I would end with my usual tribute to the staff, who 
one and all, whether in London or abroad, under the able and sympathetic 
guidance of Mr. Golder, have produced the results which have been 
placed before you. 
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Classified advertisements must be prepaid, 





a/- per line. Line averages 32 lewers. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 
PERSONAL 

ORS traced by LAMBERT AND 
—— Genealogists and Record 
5 searchers, 48 Woodhurst Avenue, Wattord, 
Bert. 
ARGAINS IN PARACHUTES. 1. Each 
panel 36 in. at base tapering to 3 in. 
and 132 in long (a) Pure hite Heavy 
English Silk, 2 panels 17s. 6d.. 4 panels 
as. 6d... Be 


(b) a y - 

2 nels 10s.. 4 panels, 17s. 6 

eeneis ahs. éd. (c) Primrose Nylon 1s. 
2. White Cream Cambric. 12 





8 panels 60s 





Penels, each 20 in. x 60 in.* Whole Para- 
chute 12s arr. free Satisfaction or 
money back H Conway, Lip. (Dept. 281), 
139/143, Stoke Newington High Street, 
bonae n, N.16 
NANCER SUFFERER (5037), Poor man 
¢ (47), at present alone, as wife is in 
hospital with serious heart trouble, needs 
nourishing foods Please help us to care 
for him This but one of many sad 
ases for which funds are wu gently needed. 
Jewellery, ilver oddments, etc., gladly 
accepted and sold NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
Cancer Rewer, Dept G.7, 47 Victoria 
, M KING MIXTURE t 
NT S Oo ; . mos 
by 7 of the Coltsfoot blends. A 
cool, perfect duty-free smoke, 2/6 r 
4 of. post free.SHrimPTon & COOKE, 
Bromsgrove. (Established over a century.) 
SURPLUS Officers’ 


Colonial Shirts, 


RNMENT 
G°us light khaki shade, 15/- 
4 . 















- pos Sizds: 14, 14}, 15, 153. 16, 
pays : i s Double wR, Mackin- 
a Olive Green, Belted, Storm Collar, 

post -, alj — _Aus sralian 
Othcers” Gre) 2 17/6, post 1/-. 
Sizes, 14. 14 “Dis patch Rider's 
Gauntlet Gloves Teather, stiffened 
ulls, lined, 12/6 pair st paid. American 
Medical Doctor’s Trousers, olive 
green poplin in all waist sizes, 
11/6 pr Also in women's, same 
price Limitep (Dept. 
SPC 2), 215 hall Bridge Road. 
London, S.W.1 
it gam REPAIRS alteration 

: ames, &€¢ Post or call tor 
estimate E HANDBAGS Co 1824, 
Brompton Roa ad (Corner Beauct amp Place) 








3 turnings from Harrods. 
EALS re-make and re-cover divans, 
box prings anc mattresses Write 
for folder Remake Bedding,"’ Heat oo 
Son Lrp., 196, Tottenham C Road, W.1 





5 —— HOUSE,” G. Be 
‘Fantasia in the Russian 
i showing Tavistock Little Theatre 











e. W.C.1. (3 mins. Russell 
F 18th and 23rd, 24th 
t (Mat. 2.30 p.m 
‘ vy. Prod All 
3s ri E 7185 
(Mon.-Fri ‘ n Be x Office 
I OW To World-famous 
Method Booklet Free 
Ma. G. 8S. STAN 265, Strand, London, 
n write a gocd letter, you can 
» mones by ap ting for the Press 





SUCCESSFUL WRITING 
school of Journalism, 77, 








53, Fleet Street, London, 
COMPLEX eradicated 
e Book.—Britisu Instt- 
1 PsycHoLocy (BR. 12), 

10a. Highbu Place, London, N.5 
NVISIBLE MENDING Moth Holes, 
tears, cigarette burns, and all other 

















damages in garments rewoven by specialists. 
Seven-day service. Nylon, silk and rayon 
stockings invisibly mended in three days 
from 6d. per ladder all or send.—-BE1t 
INVISIBLE MENDERS, LrD 2, New Bond St., 
wi (Reg. 1250), and Branches 
pg Use Mnemonicons for plat- 
a n tage, study. dly. r« Apply 
for The G Device. 5s (Mnemo Rm 
3loomsbury St., London, S.W.1.) 
Quaxte SM Information respecting 
Faith and Practice of the Religie us 
Society of f ier ds free on application to 
the FRIENI Home SERVICE IMITIEE, 
Friends House, Euston Rd., Lond N.W.1. 
LD Jewettery, Goww and Sitvir_ re- 
quired Best prices offered without 
obligation tered post or personal call 
HarPops an ndon, 8.W.1. SLO. 1234. 
] EMOVALS by highly efficient organisa- 
tion. Big Scale Work a Speciality 
Jess or Hottoway, London, Tel.: No rth 
2747 (13 lines) 
y JEWELLERY OR SILVER?— 
t atton Garden Jewellers 








‘fo iow! ing Record rices :— 


Cultured Pear! Necklaces; 
Pocket Watches and Chains; 
Diamond Watches and Eternity 
- £25 Solid Silver Sports Cups 


£10-£100 Gold Cigarette 
75 Solid Silver Tea Sets and 
for £5 Gold Pieces, and up 
for Diamond and _= Precious 
rooches, Bracelets and 
luation by Qui fi a 
mmological Association). If 
cannot call personally, send your parcel by 
Registered Pos st. It will be quite safe, anc 
you will receive an immediate Cash Offer, 
with no obligation to sell.—-M. Hayes & 
Sows Lrp, 106, Hatton Garden, London, 
EC.i. HOLborn 8177. 
SMOKE to your heart’s content.—The 
Perfect Herbal Smoking Mixture js 
meats and Heather’s No. 64. It costs 1s. 8d. 
packet, and is a blend of finest 
British herbs.—Send 1s. 8d. for a 
. to HeaTH AND HEATHER, 
™. (Dept. No. C.22), Herb Specialists 








St. Albans. A catalogue of all Heath an 
Heather's noted Herb remedies will also 
e sent on request, 











THE SPECTATOR, MARCH 


ye CAMBRIDGE JOURNAL-—a monthly 
review of Literature, History, Philosophy 
Politics, Economics, &c., edited by Michae 


KES Guillebaud, 
Michael Postan, GS: 
Williams March ready. Ot 
all booksellers, 3s. net p.a.) 


issue now 
(30s. 





YIDMAN’S Sea Salt in bath or basin for 
tired feet, sprains, &c. ature’s tonic. 
YO THOSE ENTITLED under _ wills, 
marriage settlements, annuities and 
legacies otvenee errs & om 4 
cent. p.a. RTG. FUNDS AVAI L- 
ABLE FOR ALL TYPES. OF PROPERTIES. 
GLAZIER AND SONS — 1760) Props 
Giazier AND Sons Mount St 


Park Lane, London wie PNtaYiair 3159, 4145 
JERY frail Maiden Lady aged 93, living 
on tiny income in a Home where she 
oy. Friend whose income is much 
cannot continue to help towards 
Please will you help? (Case 397) 
3," DistREssep GENTLEFOLK’S AID 
ASSOCIATION 6, Iddesleigh House, Caxton 
Street. S.W.1. The Association is entirely 
supported by voluntary subscriptions 
wot DOG MAP (new edition) 









is I 
reduced 


23 in 


7 in., two colours, depicting 177 
breeds in countries of origin Send 15 
for packing, postage, &c Dept. 29. CANINE 


INSURANCE ASSOC., 


Lip.. 61, Gra 
St., London, E.C.3. 





EDUCATIONAL 


DVICE on the choice of BOARDING 
Schools, Tutors, Secretarial an 
tic Colleges is Fyen free of charge 
Stating full details of their 

& J. PATON LTD.. 143, 
Cannon Street. London, E.C.4 Telephone 
MANsion House 5053. Publishers of Paton’'s 
List of Schools and Tutors—a guide to 
c iain good Boarding Schools. By 


Dx 
to parents 
requirements 





AND SECRETARIAL 
graduates and 


DMINISTRATIVE 
4 TRAINING tor women 


other educ ‘ated girls, Expert advice on 
careers. Individual care. Good posts found 
for all qualified students Special courses 


Hotel and Library 


Lang 


for Political, 








wol Journalism, Advertisin ages 
and Foreign Shorthands, and in Manage- 
Scholarships available. Resident and 
day students accepted Soc oe am ies 
Apply. to J. W LOveERIDG E, M (Ce ab.), 
st Godric’s Secretarial ‘colieve 2, Ark- 
wright Road, N.W.3 ‘HAM 5986. 
] ECOME a Hotel Bookkeeper Recep- 
tionist, Manager or Manageress, Dieti- 
cian-Caterer, Medical Secretary Expert 
Postal Courses; brochure (3d.)—SecRETArY, 
Stin. Training Coll., Withdean, Brighton, 6, 


I] LIND WELFARE.—A worthwhile ¢ 
or country ors at 
Teachers 
scale 





in t 
qualified 
Approved Salary 
Regional Association for 





ing Course begins September ne 
year non-residential: Braille H antic ralts, 
Profession Knowledge, Soci: al We Mare ase 
work Fee h..2 o= ne Course is recog- 
nised for Applic: ation to SEcre 
TakY, S.R.A B. nyt Howick Place, S.W.) 
Conn Ds ENTRANC E.—Pupils prepared 
Daviss’s in Hampstead and Ker 
singt« Apply VERNON Davies, 24, Lynd- 
1urst ‘Gard eI N.W.3 (Hampstead 4936) or 
50. Pal Garder Terrace, W.8 (Ba ys- 
water 2 ) 





SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
and shorter courses for gr penne or 
older students at Davies's, 7, Whit 
2, Addison Road, W.14. Telephone 
4465. Students may begin now. 
YRIPPLEGATE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Golden Lane, E.C.1 Clerk to the 
nors.—Mon. 2828. 


C IMPLETE 










Gover 
T AVIES, a pe AND DICK, 7. Holland 
Park, W.1 Individual Tuition for 
Ex ami nati Special Entry Army 
Er e sé me) ist M.B.. Higher 
and Sc ool. ‘Cert! fi London Matricula- 
tion University Entt: ance and Scholar- 
ships Tel.: Park 7437 
Ho“ STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c 
ww tuition for Lond. Matric., Spec 
Entr B.A . B.Sc. Econ., B.Com 
LL.B BD. Degrees, Diplomas, Sch, Cert 
B.S.C., &€ Low fees, instalments ros- 
pectus, C Parker, M.A., LL.D. (Dept. 
B.93). Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 
N AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
4 57, Duke Street, W.1, and Park Lane, 
W.1, provides training for High Grade 
Secretarial ty - and has few vacancies 
left for 1950/1. 
N ONKTON COMBE SCHOOL NEAR 
BATH.—Eight Open Scholarships 
(two of £100 and two for Music) will be 


epered in June to boys under i4.—Par- 
ticulars from the HEADMASTER. 
|B fag! COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 
Diptoma in Sociar pceeens E.-The 
College offers, in October, 1950, a full-time 
Course extendi ng over 5€: ms leading 
to the Diploma in Social Sciénce. For 
graduates the length of the Course may be 
reduced to one Session.—Full details and 
forms ot application may be obtained from 
the Recistrar, University College, Singleton 
Park, Swansea 
dg TRIANGLE SECRETARIAI 





col.- 
South Molton Street, W.1 


May 5306 (3 lines). 





LITERARY 


LEADING MAGAZINES, 

Pop. Mechanics., _Nat. Geog. Magazine, 
Fortune, &c. early postal subscriptions 
arranged. Send for tree price list.—Tnomas 
AND Co. (Dept. SP), Blackpool 

ITERARY TYPING Is. 6d. per 1,000, 
4Carbons 6d. Please note change of 
address. After 17th March my permanent 
address will be, JenninGs, 55, Brockman 
Road, Folkestone 


MERICA’'S 





27, . IFae 


RE-WAR NOVELS wanted. Not Pocket 
Editions.-Please quote to J. CLARKE 
Haut, Lrp., Wine Office Court, BiC.4. 


HE TIDE PRINS TO FLOW FOR 

THE WRITER.—-The second release 

in 1949 e Ls <a ac 
S.J. 


of more paper 
_ the 


for writers. Let 
coaches 9 
saving time, expense 
Journalism. Short Stories, Poetr Radio 
ay aa. 2 fees. ‘ree Boo from: 
Dep ScnHoor 


Prospec tus or 
Square, London, 


JOURNALISM, 57, 
w.c.l MUS 
\ JRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for_ free 
booklet.-Tue R&GENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 
8 


85G). Palace Gate, London 





EXHIBITIONS 


RCADE GALLERY, March: The age 
4 of La Jom De IVRE, century 
pictures drawings by Watteau 
Boucher, Bellotto, Tiepolo, Longhi and 
others. Furniture, Porcelain 
] LACKHEATH ART SOCIETY. Satur- 
day, March 25th at 8 p.m., Charlton 
House. Victor Pasmore on Modern pes. 
Programmes Is. uses 108, 54, 75, 53A. 
4*ERNAND LEGER, an Arts Council exhi- 
bition. THe Tate GALLERY. Open till 
March 19th. Weekdays 10-6. Sundays 2-6. 
Admission free. 
ORs & Ff. GalLany. Charing Cross 


Road Paintings by Diches! 
Stringer. ove 6 «3 (inc. Sats.) until Ist 
April. Adm. free. 

ARLBOROUGH, 17-18, Old Bond sti 





4 w French’ Masters of the 19th 
and 20th Century, daily 10-5.30, Sat. er 
JARIS--LONDRES ’ Pictures recently 
urehased in France by Corot, Monet, 
Renoir, Bonnard, Vuillard, Utrillo &c. 
9.30-6, Sats. 9.30-1.—TOOTH’S, 31, Bruton 
St.. W.1. 
] ECENT PAINTINGS by Jean yours, 
and_ portraits, landscapes and _ still 
life by Fritz Kramer.--HeaL & Son, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
CONCERTS 
B B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
. ROYAL ALBERT HALL 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, at 8. 
Ov Midsummer Night's Dream 


Mendelssohn 

Symphony No. 3 in F Brahms 
Daphnis and Chloe (Complete Ballet) 

Ravel 


THE B.B.C. CHORUS 
SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
6 


10s., 7s. 6d., 6s., 5s.. 3s. 6d. 
(standing), 2s.. at Hall (Ken. 8212), 
agents 
Yt MMER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 

\ Director of Music: William Glock) 
BRYANSTON, Aug. 12-Sept. 2 
Artists and Lecturers include: 

Bovd Neel Orchestra conducted 

Georges Enesco Elisabeth Schumann 

George Ene S00, Monique Haas Boris 

Blacher Deni Matthew Amadeus 

Quartet, C <i idge University Madrigal 

Society, Boris Ord, J. A. Westrup. Alfred 

D eller De smc nd Dupre, Thurston Dart, 

Pr l z : Maria Donska, Henry 

Bi ns, William Glock. 





vy I 
2 NINE GUINEAS = + 
stamp for Prospec Job 
Amis, Ss. S. of M. Ltd., 3, Holland Villas 
. Lo don W.l4 
TFYHE BACH CHOIR 
present 
A CH PESTIVAL 
ROYAL AL it HALL, 
TU a ts MARCH 21, at 17.30. 
MINOR MASS 





FRIDAY. MARCH 24, at 17.30 
3S 
SUNDAY, MARCH 26. 
a a! 2.3 D a 
; iE 3< 
THE AC ‘QUES 0 =_— HES’ 7 PRA 
ondu 


DR. REGINAL D> "jJACQU ES 
TICKETS: 


10s.. 7s. 6d., 5s., 4s. 
10s., 7s. 6d.. 5s., 4s 
ssion: 3s. (gallery) 
Hall (Ken. 8212) usual Agents, &c 
: TILLETT Ltd., 124, Wigmore 








SITUATIONS VACANT 
pes TY OF  BELFAST— THE 
) QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY LECTURESHIP 
in Sistont with special qualifications in 
Modern British and European History from 








the Eighteenth Century onwards The 
salary scale is £800 x £50 to £1,150 
plus F.S.S.U Initial placing to depend 
on qualifications and experience.—Applica- 
tions by 30th Particulars 


April, 1950 
from G. R. Gow1t, M.A., LL.B., Secretary 
\ TILLIAM TEMPLE. COLLEGE at 
Hawarden, Chester. Several bur- 
saries of £40 p.a. to be awarded to women, 
particularly those interested in industry, 
merce, public service, social work, 
teaching, for entry next October to pursue 
course in Theology and its relation to 
society. College recognised for 
stry of Education Supplementary 
Course in Divinity.—Particulars an 
application forms from SeEcrerary. 
| Oey CATED woman required for Head- 
hip of Sunshine Home Nursery School 
for Blind Children, Northwood. Middlesex 





Experience with young children essential 
Salary in case of Educationist would 

Burnham Scale, plus_ residential emolu- 
ments—for other applicants according 

gualifications and experience—in any case 
not less than £400 p.a., plus residential 
emoluments Application form from 
Secretary-General, NaTionaL INSTITUTE FOR 


1HE Buinp, 224, Great Portland Street, 


London, W.1 


| Produce from own Farm. 4% to 7 gns. 
Write for Brochure 
' 
| 
| 
PURELY PERSONAL. 
ARADISE REGAINED — she 
| found his King Six Cigars 


AA. & RAC. 



















a luxurious 

Holiday owen the Sea 

Fully Licensed * Open all year . 

| Famous for cuisine, management 

} and service * Terms from 24/- per 

day * Tel. 503 * Apply Brochure 
nr 








TREWORNAN MANOR HOTEL 
| NO CORNW 

py Breese Manor 
Close to famous St. Enodoc Golf Course and 
Daymer Bay Beach with Fine Views over 
| Camel Estuary. 

















OCEAN HOTEL 
SANDOWN. 


A.A, Four-Star. R.A.C. 
¥%& Over 100 Bedrooms Ballroom. 
%& Cocktail Bars. y& Large Lounges. 
% First-Class Cuisine and Wines. 
%& Right at the water's edge. 
THE FINEST HOTEL ON THE 


ISLAND. 











pete YOU LOVE 
YOUR MURRAYS 
MORE THAN ME { 












EN who smoke Murray’s Mellow 

Mixture wouldn't give it up for 
love or money. It’s a grand tobacco of 

medium strength—the strength most 
men prefer. It’s cool and fragrant, witha 
flavour all its own. Burns slowly and 
evenly, and therefore lasts longer. That 
is important these days! 


MURRAY'S 
MELLOW MIXTURE 
4 4 | $a. an ounce 


| wuRRAY, SONS AND CO. LTD., BELFAST, 
| NORTHERN IRELAND where good tobaccos 
| have been skilfully blended for over 130 years 








356 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


RNOLD L. HASKELL. . 
* Introduction to Ballet ’ 
Libraries at Stern 
Marble Arch on 
p.m Admission 


ture on 


St. Marylebone Public 
Hall, 33. Seymour 


Thursday, Mar 
Free 

TEW EUROPE 
4% Problems of 


GROUP Lect 
Science 


March, E. L. Grant 


tion and Creation 
Dr. K. Konig on 
Mind."’.21, Bedtord Sq 


Place 


M.A 


Watson on 
Friday, : 
The Brain 
are, W.C 


will lec 


ires 


Friday 


7 p.m 





PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


NSTITUTION 
ENGINEERS. 


OF 
Savoy 


Applications invited 


Editor of Science 


Abstr 


will mainly consist 
editing of abstracts 


and assistance in 


and experience 


honours degree in 
research or indust 


the 
subject index Salary 
Applic 
Physics, 
rial 

literature 


Familiarity with the 


@ capacity for 


orderly arrangement 


HE INSTITUTE 


Management is proce 
full-time Director. 

independent association 
sonnel officers, working 
with the British Institute of Management. 
increase 
weaae and competence of its mem- 
vers, and to promote and 
Desirable 


its two prpocipal 
she know 


ial 
or 


The 


are essential, 
concise expression 
are aiso 
Proficiency in foreign languages is desirable, 
though not essent 
PERSONNEL 
MENT.—The Institute of Personnel 
ing to appoint & 
Institute 
of practising per- 
in co-operation 


objects are to 


sonnel management 


fessional qualifications; 
ndustrial relations and personnel practice; 
industry or commerce; 


(c) experience in 


9) administrative 


vd year for a person 
qualtnes ions, otherwise a 
training at a somewhat 


may be offered. —Applications, givin 

necessary details, marked ntia 

Da Nortucorr, institute. of Personnel 
House, Hill 


Management be 74 om 


Street, London 


ELECTRICAL 
Pl w.c 


ac 
post of Assistant 
acts The duties 
the selection and 
Physics Abstracts 
preparation of the 
according to age 
ants should have an 


and preferably 
experience 
of Physics, 
and a wide interest in current developments 
both pure and applied 


MANAGE- 


is an 


develop per- 
qualifica- 
jions are (a) @ degree or equivalent pro- 


ib) knowledge 


experience 


Salary 
with these 


pe 
reduced salar 


| Op 1 COLLEGE. LEICESTER 


Applications are invited for a Lecrurt- 

in MATHE- 
£500- £1,100; 
initial 


smirp or ASSISTANT LECTURESHIF 
Lecturer 
£ 400- £ 500; 


MATICS Salary: 


Assistant Lecturer 


qualifications 


experience, with membership of 


and Family Allowances 
obtained 
goistrar to whom applications should be 
sent by 15th Apri 


articulars may 


be 


Scheme. 


TURESHIP IN LATIN-AMERICAN STUDIES 


aaa: OF CAMBRIDGE 


Applications are 


University Lecturer or University 


office on Ist 


(annual) to £700 
able a 


tober. 


certain, a - umstances 


allowance of £50 


dent child is paid 
can be obtained from 


Magdalene College, 
candidates must send ten copies of ap 
cations, and the names 

so as 
later than 29th April, 


three referees, 


TNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
woman, 


t Tutor, man or 
Tutorial sses Committee to 


either Middlesex 
must be qualified 


preferably in one or more 
Literature. 
Psychology, Sociology 
£600- £50- £1,150, also 
the initial salary 


ing subjects 


accordance with 


experience of the 


Particulars and 


pettcesiep forms 
12th April, 1950 


or 


1950 
stipend of a Yniversity. Lecturer ts 
by £50 (annual) to £1,2 
sity Assistant Lecturer 
both scales are pension- 
both are subject to deductions in 
A non-pensionable 
year for each 
Further 
Mr. 
Cambridge. 


to 
1950 ist 


Surrey 


ert) 


of not more 
reach him 


to take Tutoria 


to 


invited for the post of 
Assistant 
Lecturer in oO American Studies to take 
he scale of 
£750 
50 and of Univer- 

by £25 


e' 
partic ulars 
. Bennett, 

whom 


ppl 


not 
March, 


Organising 
required by 
work 
Applicants 
Classes 
of the follow- 
Economics, 
Salary 
Allowances, 


History 
Family 
being determined 
the qualifications 


successful 
cation 


to 


Completed 
su cou tted before 


anc 
and 
required. 


and 

F.8.8.U 
Further 

from 


Lec- 


and 
candidate 

app forms 
Director of the Department of Extra-Mural 
Studies, Senate House, W.C 


from 





SMEDLEY’S 
HYDRO 


MATLOCK, 


Famous for nearly 


in Picturesque 
Derbyshire 


Curative resort ; 
rivalled facilities for the holiday-maker 


also 


a Century as a 
provides un- 


Inclusive terms from 21/- per day. 
for Mlustrated Tariff. 
Special FASTER & WHITSUNTIDE 
PROGRAMMES on application. 
TENNIS & 


Please enquire 


ANNUAL BOWLS, 


CROQUET 





Entered 
Portugal 


TOURNAMENTS 
AUGUST. 


as second-class 


St.. 


Kingsway 


m 


mail 
Wf 











| 





THE SPECTATOR, 


JNIVERS# Y OF LONDON .— Tutorial 

+ Cla Comittee Applications 
invited tof ‘af Tutorship in Psyc hology 
from men and women of high academic 
standing with experience in conducting 
Tutorial classes. Additional qualifications 
in one or more subsidiary subjects woul 
be an advantage. The appointment may be 
either as Staff Tutor, salary scale £600- 
£50-£1.15) or as Staff Tutor (Junior), 
Salary scale £500-£50-£600. the initial 
salary in both instances being deter- 
mined in accordance with the qualifications 
and experier ce of the successful candidate 
nees additional in either case 
Particula ars and application forms from 
Director of the Department at Extra-Mural 
Studies Senate House, W.C.1 Completed 
applic ation forms to be submitted before 
12th April, 1950 








ACCOMMODATION VACANT 


BERPORTH attractive small Guest 

House has some accommodation vacant 
for Easte nd summer holidays Book 
soon to avi disappointment Details from 
Miss BaAttsrw, Pen-y-Craig, Aberporth 


BP iNsurcu Comf board resid 
4 (private villa), superior locality: book- 
ing now and Festival, 5 gns.; good food 
Ox >: 
OLKEST( INE.—Comfortable home for 
- paying guests—warmth, good ‘ood, 
every attention. 3 gns.—-Box 759s. 


(OR SALE, by Private Treaty, Northern 

Ireland, Gentleman's Residence, four 
Family Bedrooms, mains electric supply 
Eight acres, redecorated and modernised. 
Box 1389, EASON’S ADVERTISING SERVICE, 
Dublin 


YOOD FOOD and comfort offered in small 

Private house in beautiful West Country 
village to two guests for short peri 
May-October, 6 gns. each.—Box 761B 


SELECT Town and Country furnished 
A Accommodation supplied and requir 
—THe Linx Bureau Eccleston Street, 
8.W.l SLOane 0940 
To LET.—Luxury Caravan at Brackle- 
sham Bay, Sussex. Near sands shops, 
pus. Apply Srracwan. 9, Parkhill Road 
N.W.3 PR! 0019 





ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


CHOOLMAGTER at present in dreary 

digs id appreciate hospitality in a 
real Rome with family background As 
paying guest. Common Entrance coaching 
if wished..-Box 7 L 





HOTELS 


RDFERN, ARGYLL.—Lunca Hovse 
Hore. Secluded country house on 
West Coast Loch and sea fishing, rough 
shooting Licensed. Barbreck 237 
RNSIDE. Inglemere..-Situated in 11 
acres of grounds overlooking the a, 
and mountains, Riding, tennis, 
putting, billiards Real comiort ‘ana. ‘= 
cellent cook ng.—'Phone: 312 
ELGIUM Bxcelient accom. and food, 
Mod. comforts Eng. refs.—Hore.- 
PENSION Roeecites, 97, rue Souveraine, 
ixeiles, Brussels 
YORN W 4LiL.—** SENNEN Cove Hore,”’ 
Land's Eud, overiocking sea and glorious 
sands; h. and c very amenity; double 
6 gns. each till july 15, single 7 gns.— 
(Sennen 275) 
YORNWALI SuNNOLME PrRivare Hore, 
/ St. Agnes. Nearest hotel Chapel Porth 
Beach. Excellent bathing. surfing, touring, 
walking, tennis. Genuine hospitality. Mod 
YOTSWOLDS.—O.pn Rev Lion Horet, 
J Stow-on-the-Wold. Glos. (Tel. 66). Good 
cooking, well heated; garden, own poultry; 
bracing, restful. Winter fr. 3 gns., Sum- 
mer 5-6) gns. 
ALKE Co. Dublin Datxty Hoys 
Hore. for cuisine comfort and servi 
Sea and country; only 30 minutes from 
Dublin by bus and rail 
EVON & CORNWALI Unique Guide to 
good botels and guest houses 2s oa.. 
post free.—S. Hitton, 45, Fleet St., Torqu 
YNJOY a care-free holiday at one r 
‘4 England's oldest seaside Hotels. For 
guiet « ts ort without ceremony, good plain 
food, r lly selected wines and nest 
air ‘in *uigland Write Barker's MaRine 
HorTtt, Waiton-on-Naze, Essex The bed- 
rooms. of course, have running water and 
electric fires Fully booked for August, but 
it’s nicer in June and July. Opening date 
May 15th 


¥ LOKIOUS COTSWOLDS, Langston 
FP arms wUotel, Kingham, Oxon om- 
fortable wd food, excellent centre. 


Hox ) MF TROPOL, E. Minehead Somer- 
all the a. neni ties that 
constitute pleas ant holt day, incl. reason- 
able tariff, excellent sccouinsipiten and 
good food ed in a congenial atmosphere, 
Write to Resident Manager, B. Houmaw. 
for full tu ~ated Brochure. 
SLE OF wWIGHT.—Come and meet the 
Spring .* Farringford, on a lovel 
between downs and sea 
delightful ttage of your own, with full 
hotel ame:i.''es and service. Inclusive from 
ms per ‘*rson weekly. Fully licensed. 
a and R.A.C. apptd.—Write for leaflet, 
MANAOCER, FaanincronD Hore AND CorTaces, 
Freshwater 1.0 Tel.: Freshwater 31 
AKES ‘ikem old mansion. beaut. 
view, 49 ac. grnds.; mod. con.; mod. 
tms.—Crorr Horer, Ambleside. Tel. 334. 
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* Yelton.”’ Hastings 


BAY HOTEL (Ist 
flight com London 


| 2 
| Ashley Courtenay 
i _." ET NUNC OMNIS AGE MINEHEAD, Somerset. For & 

And now every field, now et ree the sea NORTHFIELD i -droom 
is budding forth; now the wood: look yy appoint ed hotel in acres 
Enjoy the all too short season { Spring comfort Tel. 864. s and 
by staying at one of the hotel 4” picum 
my Shop Windou below. For other HOTEL --. ie ak t MORSHEAD 
lc A ’ rate { 
districts, please write to m ” 'g that famous view of the Than ‘ 
stamped addressed envelope my quiet and comfo esiden qua “ 
personal advice. Ashley a from 6} gns 1 eas SS ( a i 
68, St. James Street. Lond Wo West End Tel. Ri i 4 ; 

| 
} if <RACK 
| | BANCHORY, Kincardine. RAFMOIR. A er ee ig Corman. we JHE GARRACK 
} small luxury Hotel on Deeside Fr ily of the town with : * emt 
country house environment and N the country yet by gfe 
abundance of good tood 20 bedrooms, year Reasor bie penn all the 
10 bathrooms Golf (3 miles), Fishing, cheerful ervi ~ a —— ne 
Rough Shooting 3,000 acres Riding Te} 19 a . 5 . 
| (expert tuition) Ballroom Hotel Shoot- : 
ing brake meets trains Tel. 122 Opp. SALCOMBE, 5s. Devon. 
. 
| | SOUTH CORNWALL. pPoLsUE MaNoR. HOTPE, A suncirap at tt 
1 mile sea Own poultry, cows, fresh facing the sea -" soy 
| | farm produce, and the personal touch com- excellent catering and a ph: 
bine to make the perfect Spring holiday to children. Tel.: Chivelstor 
| in unspoilt Roseland (Ruan High Lanes, ‘ “its 
Nr. Truro.) Tel.: Veryan 270 Sonnneece. t00, 1.0.w. MEDEHAMSTEDE 
| 1OTE d rson el . nits 3 
| | BY DALMALLY. Argyll. PORTSONOCHAN qi this olden ag ecome, awaits you 
. On the shores of Loch Awe. i Delightfully situated on t : 
i of the Western Highlands Highla id south. It makes a most 
Bagpipes Soot en ~ Dancin, Trout 4 Spring holiday. Sea-Fist 
Fishing, Stalk Boating. A Warm Golf. Write Mr and Mi ‘~ 
welcome owalts ,* discerning visitor Tel. 2101 ar ; - 
Tel.: Kilchrenan 224 
| ee ’ ,. SIDMOUTH. ROYAL GLEN HOTEL. In 
| Gxaven. ae, ROYAL CLARENCE sunny seclusion 100 yards from the on 
1e Gateway to the West this one-time ROYAL RESIDENCE will 
| | A beautiful old eighteenth-century coach- appeal to who seek comfort od 
} Jing house in the quiet of the Cathedral catering and personal service Se = 
| | Close packed with the relics of a more River Fishing, Golf, Tennis nae re 
leisured age yet replete with every modern personal direction of Mrs. F. J Marti 
amenity Well-appointed bedrooms. Te] 221 : : a 
| | Restaurant. Cocktail Lounge, Lift, R.A.C., a 
| A.A. P.O. phones all rooms. Tel. 4071-2. TOTLAND BAY HOTEL, isie of Wight. 
. This first-class fully licensed hotel, with 
masrenes. YELTON HOTEL. Licensed. own private beach, offers all those 
a gS Sea Front. next door to White amenities which appeal to families who 
— oe Renowned for excellent Jjike to holiday away from the madding 
‘ood. ift Night Porter. Modern equip- crowd. Tel.: Freshwater 431. R. H Atkin- 
ment and comforts. Personal supervision son, General Manager 
| of Resident Proprietors. Tel. 6 Wire 
| 
| 
| 


booking for Spring. 
from R. H. Colley 


bathing and fishing 
Trinity 198 


pucsoneven, Susse 
Downs CHEQUERS 


Old-world charm 


Excellent golf, ten 
riding, fishing (fly 
walks Admirable 





Car Service. Appl 


Regi 


ster.) 


Flowers, 


and an equable_ climate 
sheltered, facing South 


Tel.: 


JERSEY. LA CHAIRE 

(ist Register.) Country House 
10 acres lovely grounds 
Cocktail Bar Continental cuisine 


Ow 


ussex. 
1 


mins. Coast, nr. station 





and sea 
Details wit) 


1h 





JERSEY. Dee islands. ST. BRELADE’S 


hours 


sunshine 


Rozel 
atmosphere 


Completely 


Now 
pleasure 


St. Aubin | 


Bay 


Fully Licensed 
Good 
and Hire 


n Tax. 


y Manager 


By the 


hr. L 
Unusuai 


Delightful 


Farm and garden produce 
appetising meals (invariably 


Te 


Sout 
»ndon, 


L: 


h 


20 


comfort 
location. 


varied 
commended) 


an 


nis (hard courts), 
and coarse), lovely 
centre, bus 


services. Licensed. Tel 


‘OC 
Pulborough 86 


TUNBRIOCE WELLS. 


the South and the Sun 
Acres of Park Land 
and the Coast Fully 
class cuisine. Lif 
ballroom ‘ree Golf 
9-hole course. Tel 
VENTNOR, 1.W. 
perfect resort and the 


early Spring 


and low 


Tel. 


LAKE HOTEL, 
ake, 
Boating; Golf; 


river 


Write Mrs. 
WEYBRIDGE. Surrey. 





Faces south and 
private cliff gardens 
rainfall. 

186 Trust Houses 


WATERVILLE, Co. Kerry, Eire. SOUTHERN 
- a superb family holi day. 
an 


Te 





30 miles from London 


Manageress 


sea 
nnis. 


A. Meidon 


HOTEL. 

Golf, Tennis, Squ 
—all free to residents. 
with private bath), 
suites. Moderate 
bridge 1190. 








and 


SPA HOTEL. Faces 


400tt 


Licensed Pirst- 
t. Cocktail Lounge and 
on own sporting 
20331 (3 lines) 


ROYAL HOTEL The 


perfect 


fishing; 
Pamou 
fel.: W 


OATLANDS PARK 
Only 30 minutes from London 
ash. Bowls 









the sea with 
Good sunshine record 
Miss Story 
Limitec 


s for f 


and Dancing 
150 rooms (many 
self-contained 
inclusive terms. Wery- 








up in 6 


hotel for 


Bathin 


aterville 7. 








| LANGOLLEN.—Hano_ Hi 


4 best in N. Wales 


H. 


Salmon & Trout fishing 
‘AST HILL HOUSE 


4minster, Dorchester 


from town centre) 


in delightful 





country lover 
bathing Fully 





CLos Horet, Christch 


OTEL. 
Phone. 
HOTEL 


(mile ana 


Super luxur 4 
eek Write for 


warmth. 8 to 14 gns. per \ 
brochure Tel: Dorchester 
N®¥ FOREST —East Ciose Hort 
i " surround‘ngs on the 
the Forest and wi 
of the sea. offers great 


& 


210. 


On 


Char 





e of 
all rooms. 
3207. 


a halt 
f 


ood ft ood 
irch. Hant 


stand 








HOLIDAYS 
{ASTER holiday in French 


Alps and i 


‘A desired a week-end in Pai.s. Moderat 
cost includes air ware 


first-class hotels.—C 
Middleton-on-Sea, Suss 


ex 


(ups. nal) an 
x Lynton, 


£TT 
Tel. * 


yo exchanged from East e 
Holiday Exchanges, Wangfci 


Suffolk. 


\ R. C. RACKETT’S Easter h 


children again at 
ton, Middleton-on-Sea 


* WITZERLAND.—Gue 


| 
| 
j 
| 
ae lightfu situated 
Alpine resort 
tennis. climbing. 
Terms reduced 
trated brochure 


young, © couple in large 
y 


Bou: 


Sus 


sts 


COu 


nem< 
sex 


ec 
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chalet 





Chalet Bon Accueil, GHATEAU-< 





Dec. 23, 1896. Printed 


at its offices, 99 Gow 


er 
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wards. 
eccles, 


ays for 


ortame @ 





days 


Switzerland, 


50, 


4 


& 


4 Haifa—with full basic allowa 
able 15 days trom 48 gn 
Ourvers Travets Lio Aaeiph 
London, W.C.2. 

EISURELY MOTORING 

1. Swiss Heights and Itai 

2. Mountain Hotels and Alp! 
3. Glorious Dolomites and Ven: 


Austria. 5. 
pacwue Coast. 


Spain 


TOURS 


Au 


stria 


BSOLUTELY ALL- “INS Seen oe icted Eee 
ea 


rics, Fra 


from 33 gns.—ApP 
Northey Ave., Cheam, Surrey 


USTRALIA, New Zealand, The 


&c., air and sea passages 
short notice, baggage packed 


EsPLen 
London, 


E.C.3 


Ltp., 


Ibex 


Louse 


Telephone N 


WONDERFUL Crui 


8. Sout 


se—-Nap 


Italy—with or wit 


jg an 


Ss 9 »ber 
mergau and Old Towns of Germany. Tours 


EsMIT 1 
VIG 0409) 


Ar er cas, 


av 


l 








hout R 
d Nortt 





filling fast —-LamMIn Tours, Lto.. 67, Bien- 


eim Terrace, 


Vale 4321.) 
= WIT 


Con 
Lakes and Yen 


ND. 


London 


ITALY, 
gy —Apiil 1 > oF 


N.W 


gus 
Locarno and San primey 


July 


Lotschental and Wengen. ay 
8. Evolena and Montreux. July 


8. (Maids 


Austr 


df. —~y 


26, Lower Engadine. Dolomites and Verons. 


1-15, Swiss Engadine. aug. 16-31, 
Austrian Alps and_ Innsbruck. ug. Se 
Sept. 13, Italian Alps and Lago M 
Aug. 31-Sept. 13, Swiss and Italian king 
Tour T.U. (Est. 1913, Dr. C. F. Fother- 
gill). Hensol. Chorley Wood, Herts. 

PSs aE 
Sr. Ciements Preas, Lto., 


Friday, 


Marcl 


17, 


1950. 














